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CHAPTER I 


MED[.tVAL PAINTING 

At the time when the art of painting was first practised in England 
and for niaity centuries afterwards, both the spiritual and the closely 
related temporal ideas by W'hich Europe w^as governed w'ere un- 
propitious to die growth of national traditions. And so long as the 
spiritual supremacy of the Pope and the temporal primacy of the 
Emperor w^ere generally accepted there arose no clearly distin¬ 
guishable nationd schools of painting. Mediaeval England was not 
even a politically independent unit^ but merely one of an aggregation 
of states which owed allegiance to an English king. Until the be¬ 
ginning of the fourteenth ceittury art was almost entirely in the hands 
of a super-national church; schools of art therefore tended to group 
themselves, independently of political divisions, around centres of 
religious life. 

It is evident then that wc cannot expect to find in early English 
painting the strongly individual character by vvhich it was dis¬ 
tinguished in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries; but a spirit 
distinctively English did now and again assert itself* 

Both wall and paned painting and illumination flourished in 
England from very early times^ and the two forms reacted continu¬ 
ously on one another. There arc cases w^here manuscript lltumination 
appears to have been inspired by w all or pnel painting, but generally 
it was the former which exercised the stronger influence. 

Under the inspiration of the missionary church of Iona, which had 
as its principl centre the monastery' of Lindisfamc on Holy Islandi 
there flourished in the sevcntli and eighth centuries the first im¬ 
portant English school of pinting. In this fine but short-lived 
Northumbrian art* Byzantine and Irish-Celtic elements were fused 
with the native Saxon. The best surviving example is an illuminated 
manuscript, the magnificent Undisfarnc Cospeh^ in the British 
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Museum, vs'hich was written between 687 and 72and w^hich 
excels even the celebrated Irish masterpiece of the same period^ the 
Booi cf Kdh at Trinitj College, Dublin. Following the Spod of 
Whitby In 664* whcrip after hearing the arguments of both sides. 
King 6swy of Northumbria gave his Judgment in favour of Rome as 
the inheritor of St, Peter^s commission, the independent church of 
Iona began to lose its hold. Five years later the Pope appointed as 
Archbishop of Canterbury the indomitable Theodore of Tarsus, 
w horn Dr. Trevelyan calls 'perhaps the greatest prince of the church 
in all English history*. Theodore^ coming to England at the age of 
sixty-eight, established a new^ hierarchyp and after twenty years of 
toil brought all ecclesiastieal England under the authorit}^ of Canter¬ 
bury, Tow^ards the end of the seventh century, therefore, the centre 
of po wer and of civilization began to move from the north into the 
south. Canterbury became an important school of Latin and Greek, 
and a centre where the arts Qourished. Of tlie illuminated manu¬ 
scripts produced there a fine example is the early twelfth-centur)' 
Frdifrr ^Sf. CtJJTffffcuyj at the British Museum^ 

More important than Canterbury'' in this latter respect was Win¬ 
chester, w hich from the tenth until the close of the twelfth century^ 
held the primacy in English illumination. It is, furthermore^ in the 
work of the Winchester school that we find the nearest approach to 
a national art; there w^as nothing on the Continent quite comparable 
to it. The Winchester artists w'ere greatly influenced by the CaroU 
ingian renaissance , by such manuscripts as the Utrechi Psalter^ in the 
University Library, Utrecht, a product of the school of Rheims 
belonging to the mid-ninth century, which svas brought to England 
in the tenth. Of early Winchester manuscripts the niastetpicce is the 
Bcncdictional Sf. fn the collection of the Duke of 

Ekvonshire, which was written between 971^ and 984 for St. 
jEthehvoldp w ho was Bishop of Winchester from 963 until 980, by 
his chaplain Godeman; but of almost equal beauty are the Benedict 
tiondi ^ ArcbhiihQp Robert (980—1000) and the Missal of fhibert of 
Jumiiges (ioo8-toJj), both in the Municipal Library at Rouen* In 
the BmJirtJofiul ^ vEiiie/Wt/ the survival of Byzantine influence! 
especially in the drapery conventions and the architectural details^ is 
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apparent; but the nervous vitality of the line and the seme of drama 
and of movement already herald the advent of the gothic. Similar in 
eharacterp except in so far as the Byzantine intluence has dwindled^ 
are the eleventh-centurj^ Griitttfj/d Gospth and the Uber Vkat of the 
Abbey of Newminster, both in the British Museunu Such manu¬ 
scripts as these provide some indication of the probable character 
of contemporarj' wall painting. 

From literary sources we gather that such painting was common. 
In ^74 Wilfred, the great Archbishop of York, caused the walls, 
capitals of the columns and the sacrarium arch of his church to be 
decorated with histories, images and figures carved in relief in stone, 
and witli great variety of pictures and colours; the Venerable Bede 
tells tis that in 678 Benedict Biscop brought hack from Rome 
paintings of the Virgin and Child, of scenes from the Gospels and 
the Apocalypse, to adorn his Church of St, Peter; and that in 6S^ he 
further decorated his church* On the door of Peterborough Cath¬ 
edral was once a painting show^ing Abbot Hedda expostulating %vith 
a Danish king. There is reason to believe tliat there were paintings 
at Glastonburj', but all these have perished; and except for a few 
examples of painted ornamentation which may be somewhat earlier, 
we have no materials for a history of English plnting (aprt, of 
course, from iUuminated manuscripts) which can be dated farther 
back than the twelfth century. A number of magnificent tw^elfth- 
century wall paintings, however, liave been preserved, among them 
those on the ape of St* GabrieVs Chapel, of about 1130, and the 
figure of Jr. PtiuJ dJid the Piper, of about 1170, in SE Anselm's 
Chapel, Canterbuiy Cathedral, This last work svas fortunately 
protected for seven centuries by a w^lL In character it is related to 
contemporary Winchester illuminations, displaying the same com¬ 
bination of flowing line, sense of drama and Byzantine grandeur of 
design. This figure of St. Paul is one of the finest surviving examples 
of tw^elfth-century painting in Europe* There is^ however, a clearly 
perceptible differciice between such pintings as this. In which 
Norman Influence is apparent, and the work of the school of Win¬ 
chester, in which, even after the Conquest, Saxon characteristics 
predominate. For whereas Norman pinting, like the romanesque 
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from Avhich it sprang^ is static and monumifnta!, Saxott is dynamic 
anil airy, and nearer to the gothic it foreshadovved . The two arts 
differ as much in form as in spirit; the Norman line is firm and 
decisive, the Saxon nervous and sinuous; Norman colour is splendid 
and downright, and Saxon sober in comparison yet subtle and elusive^ 
Contemporaneous with the Su Pnul, but less grand in conception 
and less skilful in execution, arc the paintings of Chrhi in in 

the chancel of St. Marj'^s, Kempley, Gloucestershire, 7 ’Jrfl Doom or 
Judgment over the chancel arch at Pateham, Sussex, The Furgatorfal 
Ladder at Chaldon, Surrey, also the paintings at Hardham and at 
Clayton, Sussex, at Copford, Essex, and those obove the Galilee 
Porch in Durham Cathedral. 

Splendid as several of these wall paintings are, it is in the realm 
of illumination that t^velfth^century English artists surpassed them¬ 
selves, Of the great Vulgate Bibles executed at this time six have 
fortunately survived. Among these the Winchester E$bk holds the 
place of honour. This superb piece of illumination belongs to the 
niicldle of the hvelfth century, and is probably the Bible mentioned 
in the life of St. Hugh of Lincoln as having been borrowed from 
Winchester by the monks of the Witham Friars^, Somerset, when 
the Saint was made Prior by Henry 11 in 1173. It was recogniired bv 
a visiting monk front Winchester, whither it was restored. It is now 
in the possession of the Dean and Chapter of Winchester Cathednil, 
Almost as fine is anoQier in the Pierpont Morgan Library . During 
the twelfth ccntur>' an important centre of the arts came into being 
in Fast Anglia, and at Bury St^. Edmunds during the second quarter 
w'as produced a mamtscript of special merit, The Miracles of 
Edmund^ King and d/umT, in the Pierpont Morgan Librar>', New York, 

During the thirteenth century wall painting was more widely 
practised. In the earlier half, under the guidance of John dc Celia", 
the great building abbot, St. Albans became one of the foremost 
centres of the arts in w estem Europe. Here, for the first time in the 
history of English painting, we have, in Master Walter of Colchester, 
a distinct personality. Besides a painter he was a sculptor, wood- 
carver and metal-worker. He became a monk at St. Albans about 
T200, was appointed sacrist in 12 1 ^ and died in 1148. in St. Albans 
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Abbf v, on of the piers on the north side of the n^ivc. there still 
remains a pintiDg believed to have been done by him about j 2 2 o. 
Its style shows traces of By-zantlnism; yet this severe^ monumenta] 
Crac}Ji;Lion Itas a marked personal ([uality. Master Walter is also 
known to have made a retable in metal and wood for the high altar, 
the carved and painted rood-loft with its crucifix and figures of the 
Virgin and St. John, and the famous shrine of St, Thomas i Becket in 
Canterbury^ Cathedral. With him worked his brother and pupih 
Master Simon (d. before i2^o)j and Simon's son Master Richard 
(active i^4arwi2SQ), 

But the don^inant figure in the artistic life of St. Albans was the 
brilliantly versatile Matthew Paris {c, i loo-i jj9), by turns church¬ 
man, historian^ painter, sculptor and goldsmith. There survives no 
painting which can with certainty be ascribed to hini^ but the 
original manuscripts of his Avrillngs, the ChfiJir/ca Afajora^ at Corpus 
Christi College* Cambridge* the Hisloria Minor and the CoHeahns^ 
both at the British Museum, are ornamented with a remarkable 
series of outline drawings, some by his band. These drawings are far 
removed from the romanesque as well by the sinuous flowing 
quality of the line as by the sense of human emotion they reveal. In 
them the gothic spirit is unmistakably manifest. One at least is a 
masterpiecep a Virgin ami Child in the HisioTia Minor^ signed "Prater 
Matthias Parisiensis", 

To this period belongs one of the supreme examples of English 
painting, a Virgin and Child^ framed by a quatnefoil, on the avails of 
the Bishop's Chapel at Chichester, Believed to have been painted 
about 12 go* it IS not knowm by whom ; It has been variously ascribed 
to the schools of St, Albans, Winchester* Westminster and Salis¬ 
bury- *That he [the painter] was a local master** says W. G. 
Constable, *is inconceivable* for here is a great tradition finding 
expression through the hands of a genius/ Tlie evidence w^ould seem 
to favour St, Albans, for the affinity between it and the drawing in 
the Historia Minor of the same subject attributable to Matthew Paris 
is conspicuous, 

rhe transcendent qualities of the Chichester Roundel have been 
widely recognized. Tt is/ say E. W. Tristram and Tancred Borenius,^ 
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‘thti purest gcni of English painting now in existence, so extjuisite 
is it in the tender lyrical feeiing which governs the whole conception 
and is communicated no less by the character of line and movement 
than by the expression of the heads and the incomparable delicacy 
of the scheme of colour/ This work illustrates the decline in 
England of the inlluence of roinanesque art, the emergence of a new 
preoccupation with the workings of the human mind, a neAv percep¬ 
tion of the poetry' of movement and an enlianced sense of the 
significance of the visible world. 

Several thirleenth-ccntury paintings of the Winchester school also 
sundve* Of these the earliesti the Descent Jrom the Cress (in an excel¬ 
lent state of preservation), and the Enwmhnient (which is badly 
injured)p the Entry ^CArirf mfu Jctuselemy the Descent inte Hades and 
the JVo/j me Tangcre^ are in the Chapel of the Holy Sepulchre ^ in the 
north transept of the Cathedralp and were executed about 
This group of pintings is forceful and monumental in design and 
intensely dramatic in conception^ Of a contrasting character are the 
lender and dtdlcate pintings on the vaulting of the Chapel of the 
Guardian Angels, which date from the middle of the century. 

During the second half of the thirteenth century London became 
the principal centre of English pinting. Unlike those of Canterbury, 
W inche$ter and St+ Albans, the school of London was the product 
not of monastic but of royal inspiration. Henry III (i 2 tS^i 272) was 
of all the kings of England the greatest patron of the arts. In this 
capeity both his enthusiasm and his eneigy were prodigious. His 
passion was for the Gothic. When he visited Paris in 1 2^4 he spent 
much of his time in churches. ^He would have liked/ says a con- 
icmporar)' pocnip to have carried off the Sainte Chapelle in a cart/ 
He caused pintings and other works to be carried out in the places 
of Westminster, Clarendon and Woodstock, and in the castles of 
Winchester, Nottingham, Guildford and Dublin. The greater prt 
of his energies were, however, lavished upon the rebuilding and 
decoration of the unique monument of the art of mediaeval Engbndp 
Westminster Abbey, Chief among the painters employed by Henry 
III on the Abbey was one who is called, in a document of the year 
iij6, ^The king^s beloved Master William, the painter monk of 
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Wc$l nil lister, bte of Winchester*. His wages are known to have 
been tAvo shillings a day, twice the current rate. No works which can 
with certainty be attributed to him survive. 

At the Palace of Westminster, under the King*s direction, a series 
of magnificent paintings was carried out on the walls of the Queen's 
Chamber^ the Antioch Chamber and in tJie Great Chamber of the 
King, sometimes called the Painted Chamber. This last was more 
than eighty feet long^ Lwenty-six feet wide and thirt>^-onc feet high^ 
and was decorated throughout with paintings arranged in six hori' 
xontal bands with inscriptions in black on a white backgroimd. 
There was also an immense painting of the coionatioii of St+ Edward 
the Confessor. The greater prt of this w^ork was carried out under 
the supervision of Master William, but Master Waiter of Durlianip 
a layman, also appears to have had charge of it for a time. All these 
paintings perished in 1834 ^vhen the Houses of Parliament were 
destroyed by fire* Two copies of decorations in the Great Chamber 
of the King exist, the one by C. A. Stothard, belonging to the 
Society of Antiquariesp the other by Edmund Crocker, now at the 
Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. More convincing than these* however, 
are E. W, Tristram *s reconstructions which hang in the House of 
Commons* The most characteristic surviving examples of the West¬ 
minster school of this period are the impressive figure of St* fujih, 
of about 1300, on the eastern wall of the chapel dedicated to her in 
the Abbey* and the lovely ftctcr&/e of between u^o and 1170* and 
also in the Abbey, one of the earliest paintings on w'ood known in 
England. The tall St* Faith exemplifies the severe attenuated charac¬ 
ter of early Gothic form, and the intense and exalted belief w hich 
inspired it* The smaller, more highly finished paindogs on the 
rellect a gentler, a more lyrical mood. These works differ 
in one important respect from early Gothic paindrigs such as the 
Chichester Rpundet^ in that their outlines arc supplemented by 
modelling. The H&Mt: is rather Italianate for that reason^ and its 
geometric border decoration seems to derive from the Cosn^ti 
work in the Abbey. 

During the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, although English 
artists leomt much from their Condncntal contemporaries, their 
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own influence was far from negligible, English nianuscriph especially 
were helfl in high cslieem abroad. Nowhere m Europe was the 
influence of English art stronger than in Scandinavia, Norway was 
christianized by Englishmen in the tenth century, Sweden by 
Englishmen and Germans in the eleventh. In both countries English 
saints were venerated, Englishmen were appointed bishops and a 
large number of English works of art were imported, especially 
stained glass, embroidery and illuminated manuscripts, Haakon 
Haakonsson, King of Norway (i 21S—12^4,), an important figure in 
tbe artistic history of his country, was on tenns of close friendship 
svith Henry 111 , a circumstance which proved favourable to the 
growth of English influence. Haakon's palace at Bergen was modelled 
upon Henry 5 at Westminster j Haakon's seat was cut by Henry’s 
seal-cutter, William of Croxton. In 114S-1245 Mattlicw Paris was 
sent on a mission to Norway to supervise abbeys and convents of the 
Benedictine Order, With this visit is connected a remarkable 
painting of Si. Peter, which once formed part of the altarpiece at 
Faabcrg, but is now at the Oslo Museum. And this is believed not 
only to have been brought to Norway by Matthew Paris, but also to 
have been painted by him. The attribution is based on the close 
resemblance in desi^ of the Eaaberg panel to a drawing bound up 
with his Collections, in the British Museum, which is known to have 
belonged to Matthew Paris. This drawing, which represents St. 
John’s Vision of Ckrlu, is the work of William, an English friar, one 
of St. Francis's earliest disciples, who died at Assisi in liji, and is 
buried there in the Church of St. Francis. 

In other parts of Europe also, in France, Flandera and the Rhine¬ 
land—in the sphere of illumination especially—English influence 
was strong. But towards the end of the thirteenth century French 
art for a time became dominant, and in the work inspired by 
I Icnry III at Westminster French influence is clearly evident. 

During the latter part of the thirteenth century Westminster was 
not the only centre of activity. Wall painting, as well as manuscript 
Illumination, was widespread; indeed it is probable that between 
j2 fo and 1350 almost every church in England was repinted two 
or three times. Among the surviving examples of local as apart from 
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royilly inspired painting belonging to this pralifig period, especially 
chamcteristic ^re the energetic, if dtucle, H'liff/ ^ Fortune in the 
choir of Rochester Cathedral, and a group of fmntaiigs in the nave 
of West Chiltington Church, Sussex^ Both these were executed 
about the middle of the century. The manuscripts of that day, 
exquisite and ingenious as they are, lack both the grandeur and also 
the marked national character of the earlier Winchester and St, 
Albans work, Th <5 Bibles are small, and the subjects represented in 
the elaborate decorations on the borders of the psalters are mostly 
secular. Fine examples of thb kind of illumination are the Tfnisan 
F^ahcr^ at the British Museum, begun in 1284, Qutvn Marys Psaltery 
at the British Museum, the Ormesbj Psalter^ at the Bodleian Library , 
Oxford, bet^veen 1520 and ijjo, and the slightly later Arandcl 
Psahety at the British Museum. The last two are products of the 
vigorous school of East Anglia, the first two possibly of Greyfriars, 
Westminster, 

In the domain of mural and panel paintingp Westminster remained 
until the end of the fourteenth centurv^ a notable centre of activity. 
Here, in addition to the ambitious decorations in the Painted 
Chamber, an elaborate series of pintings was carried out between 
15^0 and about 1563 in St. Stephen's ChapeL These, like the earlier 
^vorkp w^erc rediscovered in iSoo, only to be destroyed by fire 
thirty-four years later. Some Westminster jxiinting of ibis period^ 
however, has been preserved. In the Abbey, on the front of the 
sediiia, are tivo portraits of kings, on the back is an jlfinuncmi/tgn and 
St, Edfvard giving hh ring to the pilgrim. There is also a painting on 
the tomb of Edward Crouchback, Earl of Lancaster. Prominent 
among the Westminster artists of the late thirteenth and early 
fourteenth centuries was Master Walter of Durham, who supervised 
the restoration of the Painted Chamber (w^hich had been damaged 
soon after its completion) between 1267 and 12^4p and who palnteil 
the Coronation Chair in 1301. With him worked hb son Thomas, 
Richard Essex and John of SonninghulL 

By the middle of the fourteenth century the versatile monastic 
artist, of whom Matthew Paris was the supreme example, had been 
largely replaced by the layTnan %vho specialised in a single art or 
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craft, by men of the type of Master Hugh of St. Albans, Master 
William of Walsingham, Master Jolui Cotton anti the tsvo brothers 
Bamaby, all of whom were employed at Westminster, 

Between the paintings in St, Stephen's Chapel and certain con¬ 
temporary German work, notably that of the important school of 
Cologne, there is a marked affinity. Relations between Germany and 
England were close. Edward 111 (ijjy-i J77) concluded an alliance 
with Lewis IV of Bavaria, and the two kings met at Coblenz in 1333; 
hU wife, Philippa of Hainault, liad German connexions also. It has 
been assumed in England that, in so far as the arts were concerned, 
it was Germany that influenced this country, There, however, the 
contrary view is held. Count Vitzthum and Paul Clemen contend 
that Cologne was first influenced by England, and they support their 
contention by pointing out the similarity between certain four- 
tccnth-ccntur)' pintings in Cologne Cathedral and English manu¬ 
script illuminations, showing that certain features of style common 
to both schools are distinct from the indigenous Rhineland tradition, 

[f the great religious centres, Canterbury, Winchester and St. 
Albans, and the royal school of Westminster, gave birth to most of 
the supreme examples of English mediaeval painting, we have to 
look elsewhere for the typical expression of the pictorial genius of 
the age. We have to look, that is to say, to the village churches; for 
in these nourished exuberantly a wholly popular and spntamjnus art. 
A series of paintings which may be taken as typical of those which 
existed in hundreds of thirteenth- and fourteenth-century parish 
churches throughout the country are those which survive at All 
Saints , Croughton, Northamptonshire, in a fortunate state of 
preservation. 

These paintings were executed about 1300, and now cover the 
north and south walls of the nave to widiin a few feet of the floor, 
although the original scheme of decoration probably embraced the 
whole interior. They arc divided into two series, the lAje and Death 
^the iirgtnf and the and Passion ^ Christ, comprising thirty- 

six scenes in all. They are on a plaster ground covered with a thin 
wash of ochre and lime which gives it an ivory tint. The sinuous 
Gothic line is reinforced with transparent colour delicately graduated. 
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The scenes illustrating the life of the Virgin are tender and inti¬ 
mate, while the others, dealing with the Passion, are abstract and 
severe^ Compared with the work of a Giotto, the Croughton 
paintings ate slight indeed, Tristram estimates that a painter and his 
assistant took no n^ore than two or three months to decorate an 
entire village church. They reveal nothing of Giotlo’s profound 
reflectiveness nor of his conscious pursuit of beauty; but on the 
other hand they are perfectly expressive of the ecstatic gothic spirit 
by which the art of Giotto top was touched. There are also note¬ 
worthy examples of painting of a similar kind in the churches at 
Chalgmve, Oxfordshire, and Hailes, Gloucestershire. The un¬ 
expected presence of imperial eagles in the: decoration of the latter 
IS due to the founder of the Abbey of Hailes, Richard, Earl of 
Cornwall^ having been called in i by a group of German Electors 
to the throne of the Holy Roman Empire. His claim, however, was 
urLsuccessful. To the first half of the fourteenth centurj' belong also 
several notable panel pintings. Of these one of especial beauty 
surv^ivesp representing scenes from The Life of ihe Virgin^ now at the 
Cluny Museum, PariSn 

Although pinting flourished throughout the century at West¬ 
minster, and its close witnessed a revival there, the Black Death, 
which first broke out in 11+9, and continuous foreign warfare, 
gravely impaired the economic foundation upon w'hich the arts 
were established. In the first year of the Plague there perished 
perhaps one-third, possibly one-half of the English nation, and there 
were two further devastating outbreaks in the tliirteen-sixties. The 
consequent povert)' and disturbance of the equilibrium bctiivcen 
Capital and Labour brought about a fierce rcvolutionarj' movement, 
%vhich found original and violent artistic exprc5sion+ While the 
Court artists at Westminster pursued the gracious tenor of their 
way, defiant peasants were filling country churches wdlh paintings 
the like of Avhich had not been seen before. It w^ouid seem possible 
that these paintings were inspired by William Langland’s Hrion ^ 
Piers PJeHYTkin, written about 13^2. This poem is a passionate lament 
for the unjust fate of the poor man and an affirmation of belief in a 
doctrine of salvation by labourIt takes the form of a vision which 
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came to Langland while he sJept “weorl of wandering" on the 
Malvern HiJlSp in ivliich he saw Christ in theguue of Piers Plowman^ 
a humble sharing the labour^ the hardship and the sorrows 
of the por, and showing thcrebj’ that man achieves salvation through 
his work* The pern crystallized the nobler among the aspirations 
which actuated the social revolutionaries of the time. John Ball 
quoted it in the letter he addressed to the Commons of Essex for 
which he was hanged. And the presence of the finest example of 
analogous revolutionary painting at Anipney St. Mary, Gloucester^ 
shire, so near to the place wliere Langland says he saw his vision, is 
not likely to be mere coincidence. There are, howevetj examples to 
be found in various parts of the country, and they arc especially 
numerous in Cornwall, the best preserved being at Breage in that 
county. About twenty of these strange paintings are known ^ they 
are all in country churches and in every case the subject is the same, 
namely, Christ as a labourer, displaying His wounds, with a halo 
compsed oi took of bbour. ^For what is tlie halo of Christ as 
Piers Plowman/ ask Tristram and Boremus, in reference to the 
continuitj' of symbolism in revolutionary^ art, *but an anticipition of 
official emblems employed by the Soviet Republic of Russia?" 
Other authorities, however, have contended that tliese implcnients 
represent the Instruments of the Passion* 

The Piens Plowman pintings are especially remarkable in that 
they appear to be the product of a w^holly spontaneous appearance in 
England of the realistic impulse which on the Continent was 
beginning to renew the viEalit)^ of the late gothic. 

Beyond work of this character fittle painting worthy of note was 
carried out in provincial England in the second half of the fo urteenth 
centuiy. But with its closing years came an increase of activity at 
Westminster, w^here the arts came to an exquisite and lyrical 
llowering# Since all Europe was dominated by the gothic spirit, and 
national and local traits W'cre n^ore than ever in abeyance, it is 
difficult to determine the origin of much of the art to which tliis 
age gave birth. England"s ties with Germany have already been 
mentioned. Richard IPs mairiages, the first to Anne, sister of 
Wenceslaus of Bohemia (i j8i), and the second to Isabella, daughter 
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of Charles VI of Franc*^ utre both condocrhe to the spread 

of foreign Influence in England^ as were aiso bis friendly relations 
with the Court of Burgundy. The influence of Italy too was con¬ 
siderable, so English art iost for a time its incipient national charac¬ 
ter and became wholly cosmopolitanp If it sacrlhced a certain 
robustness in the process, and something of the cnergj^ that had 
formerly belonged to it, it gained in dignity and elegance. 

Two characteristic Cjcamples of the panel paintings of this period 
are the celebrated fVjhc?n Diptj^ch^ of about 1395^* now at the 
National Gallery, and the portrait of Richard II^ in Westminster 
Abbey, The nationaUty of the painters of both is unknown^ Tristram 
and Borenius call the Diptjeh *one of the most remarkable embodi¬ 
ments of the late gothic spirit in pinting', saying that it seems to 
anticipte the work of Fra Angelico and Sasseua, It ^vould indeed be 
difficult to praise too highly its delicacy and grace. On the left pnel 
Richard II, attended by two of hb predecessors, St, Edward the 
Confessor and St. Edmund, and St. John the Baptist, is kneeling to 
the Virgin and Child suiroimded by angels shown on the right panel. 
On the back, on the one side are the Arms of England impaled 
with those of St* Edward the Confessor, and on the oth<rr a white 
hart is seated upon grass. By some authorities ft Is said to be the 
Work of an unknown Bohemian artist, and the names of the French 
artists Jacquemart de Hesdin and Andre Beauneveu have also been 
suggested, w lille there are those who believe it to be the work of an 
Englishman, Controversy of the same kind centres round the portrait 
of Richard It, but here the cose for English authorship is stronger. 
Tristram and Borenius assign it dehoitely to England, saying that jt 
belongs to the same school as the St. Stephen's Chapel paintings. 
From the portrait are absent the poignant tendemess of feeling, the 
lyrical colour and the incomparable elegance of the Diptjeh^ hut ft 
too is a masterpiece, revealing a developed sense both of character 
and design. It hoJd$ a unique place among English portraits of the 
age and is, moreover, one of the earliest known. Its date Is un¬ 
ascertained, but there is some reason to believe that it was pin ted 
in commemoration of the King's state visit to Westminster Abbey 
on October 13, 1390^ the anniversary of the Translation of St. 
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Edward the Confessorj when he and the Qtteen sat cro^vned during 
the celebration of Mass, To the end of the fourteenth century belongs 
another notable pnel pintingp a retablc decorated with scenes from 
the CkrlUi in Nonvich Cathedral, Believed to have been 

presented to the Cathedral by subscription as a thanksgiving for the 
suppression of the Peasants* Revolt In nSi, it was removed by 
Puritan iconoclasts in 1643 and used as a table, but it was replaced 
in 1847, In this retablc we find the same tenderness of feelings and 
the delicacy of colour and line that distinguLshes the Wih^n Dip^th. 
On its discovery it was believed to be Sienese, but its English origin 
is now generally accepted. Very' similar in character and worhnan- 
ship and belonging to the same school and time are the panel 
pin tings, abo in Nonvich, in the Church of St. Michaehat-Plca, 
representing the and the Ctuc^xion, The lQ%'eiy qualities of 

iJiesc and of the Dip^ch and the Weinvich arc shared 

by a series of late gothic drawings made by English artists betw^tren 
137^ and 1400 in a sketch-book, in the Pepys Library', Magdalene 
College, Cambridge. In this Italian tnlluence is also manifest* 'It 
strikes a note/ say Tristram and Borenius, 'akin to that which is 
characteristic of Pisanello and his follower,' To this period also 
belongs another remarkable work, a Cruri^Eian, in the National 
Gallery. The English origin of this has been disputed; its affinities 
with contemporary German and Nether land work are evident, yet 
Dr, Ericdlander contends that it belong to no known German 
school; on the other lundp it closely resembles in composition the 
central panel of the Nerwicli Rctabk^ 

Related to these pnel paintings are a number of notable illu- 
nninated manuscripts. One, of especial beauty, is the Sherbourne 
Afiisal, in the coliection of the Duke of Northumberland. It was 
executed for the Abbey of St* Mary at Sherbaume, between 139G 
and 14071 The illumuiotjon is the %vork of a group of four artists, 
of whom the chief was John Siferv^as, a Dominican, ordained in 
1 3fio, who also executed the L^ctionay, a fragment of which is 
at the British Museum. 

During the fifteenth eenttiiy English pinting sulTerecl a grave 
decline. The country' had by no means recovered from the ruin 
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wrotjgKt by the DutbreJss of the PUgue, in addition to prpetual 
foreign war^ and it had now to undergo five decades of hitter 
d)Tiastic struggle. The Wars of the Roses completed what the Black 
Death had begun. Insecure Ln the tenure of their thronesp and 
impoverished by their efforts to gain or to retain them, the Yorkist 
and Lancastrian kings were "^^ithout cither the material resources or 
the security needful for the extensive patronage of the arts. The 
wealth and the leisure of the aiistocracy were likewise diminished; 
nor did the newly enriched mercantile classes do much to encourage 
the arts* except in particular regions* notably East Anglia. The 
Churchy although she too suffered* remained the artists^ foremost 
ptron. Throughout the country churches continued to be decora ted 
with pintings, hut what was done* For tlie most part* h in no way 
comprable with the ivork of the three preceding centuries. The 
process persisted* becausep although inspiration flagged and material 
resources diminished,, a great and original tradition of painting yet 
survived, but England* w hich had given birth to painting comparable 
w ith any in Europe save that of Italy* now Lagged behind* and the 
realistic movement that was transforming the art of the Continent 
had little effect upon our OAvn. The redisric impulse is, indeed, 
perceptible in much English pin ting from the end of the fourteenth 
century, but it was evidently feeble, English artists no longer 
pssessed, perhaps* the vitality to assimilate the ucav three- 
dimensional vision of the visible world* nor the technicat resource 
needful to its realization. 

During the thirteenth, and* to a lesser extenti the fourteenth 
centuries the paintings on the w'alls of churches generally formed 
prt of complete schemes of decoration, but by the fifteenth they 
consisted for the most prt of disconnected subjects. Legend* folk¬ 
lore and popular moralities figured prominently. One moralityj The 
Three Living and The Three Dead Kings^ enjoyed an especial vogue. 
Of this subject no fewer than tAventy-six examptes survive. hLotable 
among them are those in Ratincls Church. Northamptonshire* and 
Chari wood Church* Surrey. Another favourite subject Avas the 
Doom* or Last Judgment* painted either above the cluncel arch or 
else on wooden planks above the rood screen. 
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From fifteenth- and also early sixteentK-centurj' painting the 
symbolism that distinguished that of the preceding ages largely 
disappearecl and Has replaced by a mo-re literal^ anecdotal treatment- 
The workmanship is far below that of the earlier productions, yet 
the manner evolved by the artists of the age was admirably adapted 
to its puqiose: vivid and energetic narrative. It is believed that the 
figures tverc for the most part not invented but copied imtead from 
manuscripts or from Flemish and German engravings. Some of the 
best examples of the paintings of this age are to be found in Norfolk^ 
which countyj by virtue of its wool trade, enjoyed considerable 
prosperity- The most celebrated arc those in Ran worth Churchy 
where there is a screen of rare beauty, and in Cawston Church. 
Important painting, however^ was not confined to the eastern 
counties- The fine Coronarion of the Virgin in Exeter Cathedral and the 
decorations in the Guild Chapel at Stratford-on-Avon testify to the 
cxislence of a vigorous west of England schooh 

Such demand as there v%'as for work of more sophisticated order 
was now met by Continental artists, Flemings for the most part. 
While no Flemish painter of the first rank appears to have v%orked 
in England at this time, several admirable pictures were executed 
abroad for English patrons. Of these the best kno^vn are the portrait 
of Edword Crlmston^ by Petrus ChristuSj dated 1446^ in the collection 
of Lord Verulam at Gorhambury, the altarpiece by Hugo van der 
Goes, at Holy rood ^ a triptych by Memling, at Chats worth. This last 
was commissioned in 146S by Sir John Kidwelly, who is portrayetl 
in It together with his wife and daughter, when they and a number 
of other Yorkist nobles visited Bruges on the occasion of the 
wedding of Charles the IBold, Duke of Burgundy^ to Margaret of 
York. 

Although the norLhem strain is scarcely perceptible in hb work, 
it may be mentioned in passing that there flourished in the middle 
of the fifteenth century in Spain an English artist of great accom¬ 
plishment. Jorge Ingles (George the Englishman) painted a series of 
panels, about 14^^, for the hospital of Buitrago, including full- 
length kneeling portraits of the donor^ Don Inigo Lope^ dc Mendoi^* 
first Marques of Santlllana, and of liis wife Dona Catalina SuareT de 
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Figueroa. These are n.o^v in the chapel of the present Marques, in 
Madrid, 

The most ambitious scries of English fifteenth-centiir>* paintings 
are those in Eton College Chapel. Executed beti.veen 147^ and 1488, 
they were whitewashed Jess than a century after compiecion, un¬ 
covered in 1847 and pronounced by the Provost unfit to be seen in 
a building dedicated to the use of the Church of England. The upper 
series was then almost wholly destroyed and the losver series hidden 
by a new set of choir stalls* The Prince Consort remonstrated 
vigorously with the Eton authorities* but in vain. The paintings all 
represent miracles wrought by the Viigin Mary, On the south wall 
is a continuous story, which Chaucer also tells, of an empress who 
was falsely accused and persecuted* and finally vindicated by the 
Virgin; on the remaining part of the same wallj and on the north 
w^all* are isolated subjects. In one of these, for example^ a pious 
lady who falls to attend Mass on Candlemas Day sees in a dream the 
Virgin and the Saints at Mass, and when she wakes she finds in lier 
hand one of the lighted candles that had been distributed at the ser¬ 
vice of Avhich she had dreamed; In another* a man places a ring on 
the finger of an image of the Virgin, and not being able to remove it, 
becomes a monk. If the subjects tend toAA'ards triviality and melo¬ 
drama, the treatment of them is grand and severe. The realistic 
impulse derived from Continental painting here finds vigorous 
expression* and the heads are strongly characterked. The whole 
series is painted in black and white on a ground of warm grey, while 
here and there the effect is heightened by touches of vermilion, 
ochre and green. There is an obvious resemblance behveen the 
Eton decoration and contemporary Flemish painting* especially that 
of certain followers of Roger van der Weyden and Dirk Bouts* yet 
apart from the fact that there is evidence that the artist* William 
Baker, w'asan Englishman* there are two reasons at least for doubting 
foreign authorship: the strikingly national character of the types 
depicted, and the fact that* during the relevant period, there was 
no Flemish, German or French artist capable of producing w'all 
painting of similar quality. The style of these paintings suggests that 
Baker learnt his art m Flanders* but he succeeded nevertheless in 
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preserving the simple, almost n^iive graciousness dignity topical 
of the best English niedijeval art* No other paintings by him arc 
known.; but there arc wall paintings in the Lady Chapel in Win¬ 
chester Cathedral and in the Chantrj" Chapel of Abbot Islip in 
Westminster Abbey which have aHinities with those at Eton* 

in the fifteenth century political anti economic conditions, as we 
have seen, had so far destroyed the economic foundations upon 
w hich the arts rested as to bring painting almost to a standstill. But 
the paintings in Eton Chapel show that when circumstances were 
propitious Englishmen w'cre still capable of producing work not 
inferior to that ol their north-European contemporaries* If patronage 
oF the finer sort had lamentably declined, there rernained painters 
capable of inspiration, with ample technical resources at their 
command; and there persisted, ^beit somewhat infirmly, a great 
tradition of painting which had Nourished for close upon eight 
hundred years, of which there yet remained abundant evidence on 
ever)' hand. So long as this survived, an economic revival would 
surely have been followed by a revival of the arts, indeed, con¬ 
sidering the variety and the profusion ol artistic genius displayed by 
the Englishmen of the Tudor age, it is difficult to bcliev 4 that 
painting too would not have flow^ered had not the native tradition 
been ruthlessly uprooted. The break with Rome in 1534 led finally 
to an alliance between the Government and the forces of Puritan 
iconoclasm; this in turn resulted in an attack upon ecclesiastical art 
which developed, in the end, into an attack upon all art* An attempt 
was made to implant in the Englishman's nature a hatred of art and 
to destroy existing examples* The attempt met with only too much 
success: works of art were destroyed wholesale throughout the 
land, and centuries passed before hatred of the arts dwindled into 
mere mistrust* The policy of destruction, initiated in the reign of 
Henry Vlll, was carried into effect with far greater thoroughness by 
tbe Puritans during the follow ing century. A vivid account of Puritan 
iconoclasm U given In the journal of William Dowsing, the Parlia- 
mentary Visitor appointed m 1643 and 1644 to demolish ‘super¬ 
stitious pictures an I ornaments of churches^ ^Peterltouse, Cam^ 
bridge: We pulled down tAvo might)' great Angells with Wings, & 
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divers other AngelLs & the 4 Evangelists & Peter with his Keics, 
over the Chapel Dore, St about a'hundred Chirubims & Angclls 
& divers Superstitious letters in gold.' ‘Little St. Mary’s, Cam¬ 
bridge; We brake down go Superstitious Pictures, Some Popes fii 
Crueyfixes & God the father sitting in a chayer & holding a Glasse 
in his hand.’ 'Clare, Suffolk: We brake down 1000 pictures 
superstitious: I brake down 100: 3 of God the Father and 3 of 
Christ and the Holy Lamb, and 3 of the Holy Ghost like a Dove with 
Wings; and the li Apostles carved in Wood on the top of the Roof 
we gave orders to take down; and the Sun and Moon in the East 
Windows, by the King’s Arms, to be taken down.' 

Another intercstir^ record of the work of destruction is the 
drawing done by Thomas Johnson in igjy, owned by Mr. W. D. 
Caroe, depicting Puritan iconoclasts at work in the choir of 
Canterbury Cathedral. One of the seven men with high-crowned 
Puritan hats on their heads is probably the notorious Richard 
Culmcr, nicknaiued Blue Dick of Thanet’, who was appointed in 
1643 to ‘detect and demolish the superstitious inscriptions and 
idolatrous monuments in Canterbury Cathedral’. He it was who 
destroyed with his own hands a window in the chapel of St. Thomas 
Becket. A large number of ^vo^ks of art escaped destruction only to 
be exported. 

Constable quotes the following significant passage from a letter 
dated September ro, I^^o, wxitten by Sir John Mason, English 
ambassador to France, to the Privy Council: 

‘Three or four ships have lately arrived from England laden with 
images svhich have been sold at Paris, Rouen and other places, and 
being eagerly purchased, give to the ignorant people occasion to talk 
according to their notions; which needed not had dieir Lordships’ 
command for defacing them been observed.’ 

'It may well be,’ remarks Constable, ‘that paintings in Con* 
tinental collections now called Flemish, German, Dutch or Catalan 
, . . came from England in similar fashion.’ 

There is still much to be leamt regarding the technical methods 
of the English mecliseval painters. True fresco, which is the method 
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of painting on plaster while it is still wet, wa:s rarely, if used 
in EngUnd, or, indeed^ anywhere in northern Europe. The method 
most often empioyed by the English wall pintei^ was to work on 
plaster that had already set^ after damping its surface. The com¬ 
position, w^hich was sometimes original, sometinies an enlargement 
from a sketch-book, a book of tj-pes or a manuscript illumination, 
was first sketched in in pale red ochre outline^ and the colour after¬ 
wards added. 

The colours generally used were the ordinary earth colours, 
copper green, blue and vermilion. A wide range of tints was 
produced by the mixture of these with charcoal, lamp-falack or 
lime* During the twelfth and thirteenth centuries the colour had a 
flat distemper quality;; by the fourteenth the texture had become 
very elaborate, but In the fifteenth, as realistism tended to displace 
sjTnbolism, the hieratic elaboration disappeared* In the execution of 
more highly finished work, on wooden panels, dressed stone or 
marblef linseed oil was extensively used as a medium, and size also, 
in the paint as well as on tlie graynd. Oii was also employed from 
time to time in wall painting, as at Eton. 
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TUDOR PORTRAIT PAINTING 

The life of English painting, which had grown Feeble just before 
the Reformatjgn, was all but extinguished in the pci-iod that 
Followed* And the liistory of painting in EnglancJ for tw'o hundred 
years becomes in the main the history of a long scries of foreign 
artists^ mostly from the Netherlands, who, with few exceptions, 
w^ere concerned exclusively with portraiture* Even if we make the 
fullest allowance for the destruction wrought by plague, foreign and 
civil war^ and the Refonnation, bringing in its w’^ake iconoclasn’i, 
and, still more important, a inodiJicatlon of the national outlook, 
there still remains something mysterious about this all but complete 
Interruption of the Impulse to paint, to draw, to engrave. For of 
English sixteenth-century paintings other than a few portraits a mere 
handful survive, of drawings scarcely more, of engravings perhajis 
a few hundred* An explanation that has from time to time been 
advanced by various writers, that the nation which gave birth to the 
great schools of Lindisfame, Canterbuiy^ Winchester, Westminster 
and St. Albans, to Matthew Paris, Hogarth, Gainsborough, Blake, 
Constable and Turner i$ innately lacking in the Impulse or tlie 
capacity to paint, may be dismissed at once. But it is probable that 
just as a race or a species of bird or beast, when its nunihers are 
reduced beyond a certain point, ceases to reproduce, so also there 
comes a moment beyond which an art carmot survive destruction 
and proscription and the collapse of its economic foundations* 
During these two hundred years ample opportunity was given by 
contact with Continental masters for the foundation of new^ schools* 
But the soil had become barren; neither Holbein's sojourn at the 
Court of Henry Vlll, nor Anthonis Mor’s, Federigo Zuccaro^s and 
Rubens's at those of Maty, Elizabeth and Charles l respectively, 
produced anything beyond a few uninspired imitatiom* Had not 
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vital elements been beking, the existence of munificent and en¬ 
lightened connolsseurship, and the consequent presence of many 
masteq^ieces in England, might have led to the foundation of a 
national school of painting. Charles I assembled some of the finest 
works of the agCj and a princely coUcerion was made by the Duke 
of Buckingham ; but both King and favourite were outshone by 
Thomas Howard, Earl of Arundel and Surrey^ called by Horace 
Walpole *the father of virtue in England’. These collections served^ 
however, to foster connoisseut^hip rather than the creative impulse. 

No single circumstance is more productive of art than the demand 
for it; yet not even the insistent demand for portraits of kings# 
noblemen and merchants of Tudor and Stuart times stimulated 
English artists to any notable extent. It is curious that the hundreds 
of Englbh artists alive at the time of the Reformation, deprived of 
religious subjects, should not have turned, like the Dutch and 
Fiemings, to portraiture; the more so as there was not only a 
demand# but also ample precedent. Portraits in niantiscripts had 
existed in the fourteenth century# such, for example, as those on 
the frontispiece of the Lovcl iectiondry# by John Siferwas, of about 
1400, already referred to; while uniTorm series of mural portraits, 
usually of royal persons# had been made considerably earlier. When 
Edward 11 visited the Abbey of Gloucester he is recorded to have 
remarked on such a series In the abbot’s parJour. The Englishman's 
innate interest in character, moreover, and the enhanced sense of 
his individual iiniportance that he had derived from the Renaissance 
gave an especial significance to portraiture* Under the early Tudors 
both manuscript and panel portraiture were practised, but without 
Inspiration. A good example of the former is to be found on the back 
of the IPemici Ml, a family chronicle of the Earls of Warwick# 
now at the College of Arms, it is a large and lively self-portrait of 
the author of the Roll# John Rous# in pen and w'ash. Examples of 
the latter type are commoner* 

The best sumvlng example is the Windsor series, painted pro¬ 
bably towards the end of the fifteenth century, which includes 
portraits of Htn^ Y, Hmt/ Vt, Edward Hi, Richard Hi and Qu^n 
Elizabeth ^ Ycrk^ At Windsor there is a second hut inferior series. 
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while parts of two others belong to the Society of Antiquaries» 
There also sim^ive a laige number of isolated examples. None of 
them appears to have been painted from life^ and tliey are unlikely 
to have been done from imagination^ although no evidence as to 
their source has hitherto come to light. The probability is, as 
C- H. Collins Baker and W, Constable suggest^ that they per- 
petnated establisbcd iconographic t)'pcs. These portraits are all 
clumsy in workmanship, and the characters are imperfectly realbed. 
The age did, however^ produce some individual portraits of 
superior quality , such as that of VH at the National Portrait 

Gallery; but this has been reasonably attribuEcd to the Flemish- 
trained artist Michel Sittow, it has an air of distinction and admirably 
rq>reseiits the King's cold, devious wisdom. 

The painting of the following reign is doniinated by the great 
figure of Hans Holbein the younger (14^7-1^43). He first visited 
England as a little-known artist in remaining for two ycars^ 

under the ptronage of St. Thomas More, of whom he made several 
portraits. He returned In 1^31, but only during the last six years of 
his life was he given regular employment at Court, But it was in 
these years that he produced not only his own best work, but one 
of the finest series of portraits ever made. While it is likely that 
Hoibein had assistants, he neither had pupils nor did he found a 
school by his example. Miniatures apart, the best of a handful of 
portraits done under his InHuence is that of A Man in u Bfeidfr Cup, 
at the Tate Gallery^ It was painted in i bj John Bettes, the only 
English pabter of note at work during this period, who shows 
considerabie competence and feeling for character. Another good 
portrait in which the influence of Holbein is apparent is one of 
Hcmjr yj!} by an unknosvn artist, at St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 
There survive a number of portraits by Gerlach FJickcp a German 
who died m London in i perhaps the best of w hich is believed 
to be William^ Lord Gr^ de Wilion, in the Nadonal Gallery of 
Scotland. While these display marked accomplishment, the artist, 
as Collins Baker and Constable remark, had no artistic perso¬ 
nality of his own. 

Tow ards the end of the rei^ of Henry VUl the influence of 
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Holbein, never firmly estabibhed, began to be superseded by that 
of inferior Flemish painters, and by the end of the reign of Edward VI 
the process was all but complete, 

Guilltm Scrots (or Stretes), who had become painter to the 
Regent of the Netherlands in 1^37, entered Heniy VUI's service 
before 1545. He w'as employed by the English Crown until 
Although a minor figure. Scrots seems to have popularized the full- 
length portrait in England about the sanre time that it appeared on 
the Continent, The portraits of Wrnry Howard, Earl oj Ssirr^- at 
Parham Park and Knowle are attributed to him, 

A more distinguished Flemish vbitor was Anthonis Mor, who 
probably accompanied Philip ][ of Spain when he came here on the 
occasion of his marriage to Mary' I in 1554, He painted a splendid 
jxirtrait of the Queen, which no%v hangs in the Prado. In this the 
lady s character is vividly realized; but it was Mor’a realism rather 

^ n his sense of character that impressed itself on liis numerous 
imitators in England. 

A typical example of the Flemish artist who worked in Marian 
and Elizabethan England was Hans Eworth. ivho settled here some 
time before 114^. The work of minor artists is moulded by the 
society t ey servep andp on Account of Elizabeth^3 inordinate pre- 
occupation with clothes, her Court painters became primarily 
|>ainters of fashion, Eworth, who in his early English portraits, 
such as the S/r>l.n Lunr^ll, of which is stiU in the Luttrell 
family, shows both iimginatlon and insight into character, eventually 
became a manufacturer of elaborate costume pieces. Other Flemish 
painters, famous in their day, were Marc Gbeeraerts the elder, who 
came from Bruges to England in 1568, where he remained until 
1 ^ 77 , Ml! several members of the dc Critz family, also from the 
Netherlands, Fedengo Zuccano, the Roman painter, visited England 

in I c-jjl ® 


Towards the end of the reign of Elizabeth an English painter of 
some a J ity, Gower, was at work. A self-portrait by him, 

of ipg IS m the collection of Mr. G. C. FiUwilliam, and portraits 
of ^ir Tham« KjUon and a,,ed arc in Ehc Tate 

OaJleiy. There siirvi™ a Luge number of portraits by various hands 
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of the Queen herself; several of those at the National Portrait 
Gallery give convincing renderings of various aspects of her com¬ 
plex, enigmatic personality* 

No English portraits of the age are equal either in accomplishment 
or grasp of character to those of the miniaturist Nicholas Hillian} 
{<F47—His art was closely linked with that of the English 
mediaeval illuminators^ but Holbein was his master. * Hoi beanos 
manner of limning/ he declared, *] have imitated holding it to be 
the best,' Among the most perfect of his works are the miniature 
ioirth Leaning agninst a Tree, and the Ssif Fortraity painted at the age 
of thirty^ both at the Victoria and Albert Museum* He had at his 
command a line at once severe and gracious and a penetrating yet 
svTnpathctic insight into character. From Hilliard derived the gifted 
miniaturists Isaac Oliver (1^6^/7-1617) and his son Peter Oliver 
(c. 1^94^1647). 

Although a number of Elizabethan portraits survive and the names 
of many couteniporarj' painters are known, to make definite attribu¬ 
tions is a difhcult undertaking. This is due to a variety of causes, the 
most important being the practice of successful painters of employ¬ 
ing assistants* Another confusing factor is the tendency on the part 
of members of the artistic families to intemiarrj^ with one another; 
Marc Gheetaerts the elder and his son and namesake, for example, 
both married sisters of John de Critz. Similarities of style were also 
encouraged by legislation, and painters were for a time forbidden 
to portray the Queen pending the painting of a portrait such as 
might be taken as a model to be copied. 
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The RefoinmtLon had in a great measure insulated England from the 
spiritual influence of the Continent, and the triumphs achieved under 
Elizabeth in the spheres of war^ diplomacy and above all in literature 
completed the evolution of a lelf-con^lous and largely self-sufficient 
national temper. By the latter half of the Queen's reign this had 
become a force strong enough to exercise a decisive influence on the 
painting of foreign artists who worked in England^ Not even the 
greatest of them were able thenceforw'ard to resist it; neither Van 
Dyck;p nor Lely, nor Kneller. Particiilarly striking is the diEference 
betsveen Van Dyck's portraits of Englishmen^ whom he endows 
with a prticulat sensibilJt)'* thoi^htfulness and reticenccj and those 
of foreigners. And the nationai temper^ it is hardly necessary^ to addj 
found a still more emphatic expression in the work of the native 
artists^ Johnson, Dobson, Walker* Riley, How, Greenhill and their 
lesser-known fellows. And as the seventeenth century wore on this 
temper became more and more pronounced in the portraits painted 
in England, despite the personal ascendancy of foreigners. 

Tlie death of Elizabeth in 1603 caused no sudden break in the 
artistic tradition of the country, for the fir^t artist to express an 
unmistakably English spirit in portraiture was already at work In 
the Queen*s reign. This ^vas Marc Gheeraerts the younger (1^61/2- 
i6j6)—anglicized to Garret and Gamrd—wbo came to England 
from Bruges with his father at the age of six. In his portraits first 
get a hint of the lyric graciousness, the sensibility, the naturalness 
and spontaneity which w^re shortly to distinguish English por¬ 
traiture. No English painter bzs ever portrayed the human face and 
form with the rich and subtle grandeur of Titian, nor revealed the 
depths of the soul so deeply as Rembrandt, nor grasped the linea¬ 
ments of the face with the miraculous certainty of Holbein 1 nor 
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rendered character with the dynamic force of Davidp yet its special 
qualities have given to English portrait painting a unique place in 
the annals of art, 

[n his aulhoritative account of the subject» Lelj and the Staan 
Portrait Paintrr^y Collins Baker divides the painters of the period 
into four groups : the Jacobean or archaic^ the Carolean or roman¬ 
tic^ the Interregnum or Puritanic» and lastly, the Restoration or 
flamboyant. Marc Gheeraerts the younger ’was the most outstanding 
figure in the first of these. Besides its vii Istful poetry, bis pinting is 
notable for its rare delicacy of workm^uiship. Ghecraerts s power 
of rendering detail relates him, like Hilliard, to the English 
illuminators. Of the large number of paintings attributed to him the 
only fully authenticated examples arc: The H^ad and Shoulders a 
Dead Mcn^ dated 1607, in the Kroller-Mullcr collection; a much- 
repainted portrait of ly/l^iain C^mdni, in the Bodleian Library, 
Oxford; and the portraits of Elizabeth Cher^\ La<fy Rasselt and Sir 
William Rusieti, dated 161^, in the collection of the Duke of 
Bt^dford. 

Other artists belonging to this period were Sir Nathaniel Bacon 
{1 jS5—1617), probably an amateur, and Paul van Somcr (f. i S 77 }^~ 
1611), a Netherlander. Bacon's best-known works arc his self- 
portraits, the most remarkable being that in the coUection of Lord 
Verulam, Von Somcr’s work is dull and heavy. 

Collins Baker's second, Carolcan or romantic, group is domin¬ 
ated by the dazzling figure of Sir Anthony Van Dyck; but before he 
settled in England in 1631 there were several pinters at work here 
who appreciably influenced the character of his English pinting. 
For whereas Holbein, and Rubens, who worked in London for the 
greater part of the year 162?, were both possessors of visions so 
strongly individual that environment had but little effect upon their 
work. Van Dyck's was a receptive nature, acutely sensitive to 
atmosphere and local traditions. When Van Dyck came to England 
both were sufliciently strong to affect profoundly the character of 
his pinting, Since the Elizabethan age the national outlook had 
changed. Then, the impet of the culture of the Renaissance upon 
a race virile, adventurous, self-reliant and half-barbarous had pro- 
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ilucifd a sudden flowerings in a mood of exuberance and exaltation. 
But with the coming of the Stuarts this had largely receded and in 
its place came a grave and poetic romanticism, w^hich found its 
supreme expression in the devotion and loyalty of the ideal Cavalier, 
of a Rupert or a Falkland. But it was also implicit in the portraits 
of the period, especially in the work of such men as Cornelius 
Johnson (is'93-j66i) and Daniel Mytens (c, 1590—1637^48). John¬ 
son was the son of one Cornelius Jansz, of Antwerp, but he was born 
in London and perhaps studied under the younger GheeraertSK His 
portraits reveal a personality serious^ reticent and poetic. Silvery in 
colour, in handling tlicy are tight and polished, an example of the 
persistence of the miniaturist outlook and technit^ue revived bv 
Hilliard, Characteristic of his best xvork are his portraits of Ralph 
Vern^, of 1634, in the collection of Sir H. Vemey; LaJj Watarpark^ 
of j^jS, in a private collection; and freron, of about 1640, 

in the collection of the Duke of Portland, at Welbeck. In 1643 he 
went to Holland, when he lost the poetic cjuality which distinguishes 
his English portraits, and his work became commonplace, 

My tens, a Dutchnian and probably a pupil ofJVjjercvcId, appointed 
Court Painter in 162^, but who probably came to England some 
years earlier, remaining until about 1634, also reflects in certain of 
his portraits the romantic spirit of the Stuart age. His Jana^, second 
Marquess of Hamikon, of 1622, at Hampton Court, anticipates Van 
Dyck both in spirit and style. My tens remained in England at the 
King 5 request for some years after the advent of Von Dyck, but 
finally, being unable to compete with his great succcUar, he 
returned to Holland. 

Sir Anthony Van Dyck was bom at Antwerp in 1599 and studied 
under Rubem and in Italy. He first came to England in 16 20-162 r* 
when he painted a fulldength portrait of James L After several 
further visits he became Court Painter to Charles 1 and settled hero 
more or less permanently in 1632. and a few year^ later he married 
Marj', daughter of Sir Patrick Rulhven. He died in London in 1641 
and Mfas buried in St. Paul's. 

In his portraits Van Byck gave the supreme interpretation of the 
chivalrous romanticism, the gravely poetic spirit with which 
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Englishmen of the age of Charles I vs'cre imbued. He took miieh froni 
England in the processp but he transformed English painting in 
return. Every change brings loss as well as gain# and indeed, with 
the advent of Van Dyck# a certain naive charm, an unconscious grace 
went out of English portraiture# but there came in place of these a 
new audacity' and loftiness of vision# a new sensibility to style# a 
new understanding of the problems of design and colour. 

As Horace Walpole obsen'es# Van Dvek's works are so frequent 
In England that most Englishmen think of him as their own country¬ 
man; yet save for the poetic spirit he absorbed in England^ he re¬ 
mained a Fleming and a true pupil of Rubens. We are therefore 
concerned not with hi$ %vork but with its effect upon the develop¬ 
ment of the English school. Van Dyck found painting in England 
archaic and left it mature; he had, moreover# English pupils of 
whom one at least was a considerable artist# yet, like Holbein, he 
failed to establish an English school of painting strong enough to flour¬ 
ish without the aid of foreigners. The decade immediately preceding 
the outbreak of the Great Rebel I ion was a period full of promise for 
English painting; but the overthrow of the monarchy about nhich 
the artistic revival centred, the poverty brought about by civil war# 
and, most of all, the recrudescence of Puritanism in □ still more 
militant form, once more delayed die establishment of a native 
sebooL Patrons were no more, the gfeat collections were largely 
dissipated^ and beauty' was suspect as the enemy of the good. Small 
wonder, therefore, that when tranquillity was restored the foreign 
{winter was able still to oust his English rivals* But if Van Dyck^s 
English followers were prevented by circumstances over which they 
had no control from consolidating and handing on what he liad 
taught# their own achievement was far from negligible» 

Of these by far the most gifted w'as William Dobson# who ex¬ 
pressed the romantic chivalry of the Cavaliers with acuter under¬ 
standing than Van Dyck himself. Baptized at St. Andrew s, Hoi bom, 
on February 14, 1611, the son of a n’lan who seems to have been 
a protege of Francis Bacon and a member of a good St. Albans 
family^ there are grounds for supposing that he served his apprentice¬ 
ship in the London studio of the German artist Francis CleyTi. It 
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Was almost ioevitabl^ th^t he should fall under the inEuencc of Van 
Dyck, but the robust and almost assertive realism of his outlook and 
hjs susceptibility to the beauties of Venetian painting (the King is 
said to have called him the English Tintoretto), evident in both his 
colour and brush^vork, give his work a character (juite distinct from 
that of the great Flerning. Little is kno^vn of the early work or the 
career of Ekshson. His earliest dated pormitt An Unknown 0 £icer 
(formerly identified with Robert Devereux, jrd^ Earl of Essex), of 
1641, m the collection of Lord Sackville, shows how quickly his 
style matured. According to an old traditiorip he was appointed 
Seigeant-Painter to the King, By far the most active part of Dobson^s 
life was the years he spent at Oxfordp when Charles l established his 
Court there during the Civil War* Indeed p his last dated portrait 
was pinted only four years after die first, and outside these limits 
our knowledge of his work is slight and uncertain. At Oxford he 
pinted a group of prtraits marked by rare nobility, a direct but 
deep insight into character and resonant colour. Of these perhaps 
the finest are John^ jjj. Lord of about 1644^ belonging to 

Lt,-Colonel J, Leicester-Warren, (/ntnoiri] Man, of about i643> 
in the National Maritime Museum, Sir Rlchrtrd of about 

1645-1644, belonging to Captain Aubrey Fanshawe. R.N., and 
James Compton j 3rd. Earl ^ NoTthompton^ of about 1644-164^, be¬ 
longing to the Marquess of Northampton. Dobson died in extreme 
pverty in 1646 and was buried at St* Martin-in-the-Fle Ids on 
October 28* With Dobson^s may bo mentioned the work of a lesser 
painter whom Collins Baker has provisionally named F* How. To 
this artist, who was active bet^veen 164^ and 1664, only three 
plntings are attributed; Cjisforre/ Lovf/dcfr, of about 164J, at the 
DuUvich Gallery; An t/ninc?™ Divimr, of about 164S, in the collec¬ 
tion of the Earl of Leicester, at Holkham; and Jans Lane, of about 
i660p in the collection of Mr* H. H. V. Lane* These prtraits arc 
less accomplished than Dobson^s, yet they have the same petiCp 
wistful quality, 

Collins Baker s thirdp or Puritanic, group was most active during 
the Commonwealth* Puritanism tends at all times to be inimical to 
the arts; it is therefore hardly a matter for surprise that the militant 
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Puritanism which clominated the decade contributed little of 
importance to the development of painting. Such of the Cavalier 
paintere as were not irrevocably committed to the Royalist cause 
merely changed the superficial aspect of their painting in order to 
conform to the new taste. Their vision and their technique remained 
the vision and the technique which Van Dyck had taught them. 

But there was at least one among the pinters of the Common¬ 
wealth who added to the sum of English art, though by an 
achievement psychological rather than aesthetic* Robert Walker 
{r* r6o^/jo™f €j6/8) did for the Puritans what Dobson had done 
for the CavalierSj for his small series of portraits are a moving 
interpretation of the Puritan character. In his Oiiver Cr^tv^W iritA 
hh Squire and his John Hampden, both in the National Portrait 
Galleryj the look of profound spiritual self-assurance tempered by 
a grave reserve, of self-reliance, of austerity^ which characterize the 
Puritan are admirably rendered. Admirably, that is to say, in so far 
as they can be rendered in terms of physiognomy alone; for Walke^^s 
figures in a measure belie his heads. Whereas his heads are truly and 
wholly Puritanic, his figures renvain Van Dyckian. Technically, 
Walker's painting Is sound but featureless. 

A lesser artist than Walker, but one whose portraits of various 
Parlianientarj' leaders were marked by a certain originalityp was 
Edward Bower, who was active between 1639 and 1668/7. Among 
his sitters were John Pym, Ferdinando, second Lord Fairfax, 
Thomas, Lord FairfaXp and Sir William Fairfax. He also painted 
Chnrtts f at his Trial, (coIL H.M, Queen Elizabeth the Queen 
Mother), 

A curious painter, who seems to have enjoyed a greater reputation 
among his contemporaries than his few surviving works would 
appear to justify, was Isaac Fuller. Bom to^’i^rds the end of the first 
decade of the seventeenth century, possibly, as Lionel Cust surmbeSp 
of Jewish parentagep he is said to have studied in Paris under the 
engraver Francois Perrier. Returning to England, he occupied him¬ 
self with both portrait and w^ll paintings He died in Bloomsbury 
Square on July 17, 1672. The influence of Van Dyck touched him 
less than most of his contemporaries. Judging indeed from his 
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self-portraitsj all of iibout ifijOp at the Bodleian LibniTy, Queen's 
College, Oxford, and the National Portrait Galler)\ and Jii$ Afatihew 
Lock, of about in the Examination Schools at Oxford, he was 

an artist pf original temper with a robust and audacioos technique^ 
He decorated a niintberof taverns, earning his entertainment by this 
means^ no doubt, for he seems to have been of an improvident 
nature; he was also given to religious subjects, executing altarpieces 
for Wadhani and Magdalen during his residence at Oxford* 

Van Dyck^s influence is seen also in contemporary ntiniature 
jsainting. The portraits of Samuel Cooper (160^1672) especially 
are more freely painted and more dramatically composed than those 
of the earlier miniaturists, Hilliard and the Olivers. As Horace 
Walpole observed: Tf a glass could expand Cooper^s pictures to 
the size of Vandyck^s they w'ould appear to have been painted for 
that proportion/ Cooper’s mature style produced such master¬ 
pieces in miniature as franres, Ouc/icif ^ Richmond^ novv in the Royal 
Collection at Windsor* When this was painted in the sixtcen-sIxties 
Coopery's reputation was European and equalled Lely*s. 

Sir Peter Lely dominates Collins Baker^s fourth, or flamboyant, 
group. Bom in 1618, probably in Holland, possibly in Westphalia, 
and certainly of Dutch parents, Lely studied under F* P. de Grebber 
in Haarlem. The year of his arrival in England is not precisely 
knovvn but it was probably 1641 or 1643., Not long afterwards he 
abandoned his Dutch mannerisms and based his practice principally 
upon that of Van Dyckp Much remains to be learnt about Lely^s 
early English portraits, but Pfti/ip, Eorl Leicester^ of about 
164^, in the possession of the Earl of Darnley, is an excellent ex¬ 
ample of his sober, accomplishetl art. Tw'o years lateTj, recognized 
as the foremost painter in England, he w^as chosen to paint the King, 
a prisoner at Hampton Court, and other member? of the Royal 
family* 

But it was not until the Restoration that Lely*s talents revealed 
themselves to the full. The repressions of Puritan rule led inevitably 
to a violent reaction; and if the brooding sobriety' of tlie Common¬ 
wealth suited Lely, the exuberant and somewhat gross materialism 
that characterized the succeeding age inspired his finest nchieve- 
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inents, Lhoggli a certain pondemusness in his tempL^niTnent left him 
irresponsive to the spirit of comedy Avhich also prevailed- 

His activily during the Restoration is epironiissed in his tuo great 
series of portraits: the Flagmen at the National Maritime Museun^p 
Greenwich, and the Windsor Beomics at Hampton Court, The 
Ikauiles constitute Lely^s most famous work, yet they fall beloiv the 
flagmen in t|uality as they excel them in fame. In the best of these 
Lely has combined austere and emphatic design and expressive 
glowing colour in a perfectly bamionious w^hole* But it is in the 
sphere of characterization that the disparity^ between the two series 
is most striking. The cold and sombre ,. 4 dinlra/ Sir jeremj Smith is 
surely one of the finest portraits of the age. And there arc othera in 
the series that reveal a sense of character scarcely less inspired. As 
interpretations of character they have one shortcoming'—they are 
lacking, as Collins Baker has observ^ed, in the specific quality of 
Englishness. Indeedp throughout this period of foreign dominance in 
paintings native-born English artists not unnaturally showed a keener 
|>crception of the qualities peculiar to their fcllow-countn’men itian 
their gene rally more highly gifted and better-mined foreign rivals. 
In undertaking the MnJjor Lely was not free to pursue the 

perfection of his art; instead he was compelled not only to flatter^ 
but in deference to the taste of the Court to emphasfze the sensual 
aspect of his sitters, which he interpreted with Dutch melictilous- 
ness and want of wit. Emphatic sensuality, while sometimes appro¬ 
priate in figure painting, is deleterious to portraiturep for since the 
end of that art is the rendering ofmdiridua! character, of that which 
is particular to the sitter, the exaggeration of a characteristic that is 
common to a great part of mankind is inevitably detriniental. Thus 
Le]y*s Louisef Duchess Portsmoudi^ of about 1670^ in the Cravxm 
eollcctionp is, in effect, a study in sensualit)^ rather than a portrait 
of a woman. In the best of the Windsor Beuuiiest however, such as 
Lat^ ^ron^ Ladj^ Denhum^ Comtessc de ZdJv 

Falmourh and Princeif as Diana^ Lely w^as an admirable draughts¬ 
man and designer and a master of colour. Writing of the last three 
portraits Collins Baker pays him a fitting tribute: Tt Is not the 
brilliance of their colour, but its subtlety that holds one; his ash 
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greys, pale honey silver-bro^sTis and btais dotf/tSfj h.is Jotigrouji 
tawny copper, the pale ashy umbers in the hair, his simple opposition 
of chalk whites too with silvery half-tones to silvered Cambridge 
bluCj all these setting off the subtle yet amazing luxurious quality' of 
his flesh colour, place Lely apart, as far as English portraits are 
concerned p as a colourist of rare symphonic invention and instinct/ 
Lely died on November 50, 1680, and was buried in St, PauPs 
Church, Covent Garden. It is only to be expected that a painter 
endowed with such powers and who attained to a position of 
unchallenged eminence should have had a multitude of insignificant 
disciples, but among bis contemporaries there Avere several painters 
of note, who, although affected by him, preserved their mdepend- 
cnee. John Hayls or Hales (r. 1^00-1679), the author of the 
Avretched portrait of Samud Pepfs^ at the National Portrait Ctallery', 
clearly shows the influence of Lely in his less known hut excellent 
Sir Gr^rlUc Perney, of about in the collection of the Duke of 

Bedford. A more considerable painter was Gerard Soest, Avho Avas 
bom cither in Holland or Westphalia about 160^ and came to 
England in about 1644, and died in i4Si^ As a technician he rarely 
approached Lely, but at his best he shows as firm a grasp of character 
and a superior comprehension of the English temper. Among his 
best portraits are Atibrej tfe Fere, Ear! ef O^rd, at the DulwTch 
Caller)^, his Sclf-p&rtrait at the National Gallery', Dublin; and 
Collins Baker highly praises his Salw^^ dated 166}, in the 

collection of Mr. Roger Salwey* Another painter in the Lely 
traditioiip but one whose work is more distinct tiian Soest^s from 
that of his master, was Michael Wright. Although born in London 
in 1617, he was apprenticed to the Edinbutgh painter George 
Jamesone from 1636 to about 1^41. Between about 164S and i6^6 
Wright worked in Italy and the Netherlands. He avos the only 
British member in the seventeenth centuiy of the Academy of 
St. Luke, to which he w^os elected in 164a. He died in 1700 and 
was buried at St. Paul's^ Covent Garden. Occasionally he painted a 
portrait of real distinction, such as the Liond Fandiawt^ in the collec¬ 
tion of Major C. H. FansbaAve, or the tr!sh at the Tate 

Gallery^, but there was a smallness and a hardness In both Wright^s 
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outlook and his technique that stultifies his considerable talent and 
renders somewhat repellent hts interpretationii of cliaracter* Even 
the tiojieJ Fan^hawa is marred by a mcagreness of feature; nor would 
the excuse that the sitter might be accurately represented avail, for 
the meanness was clearly inherent in the artist's manner of seeing, 
Wright*s colour is prone to be dull and anaemic. The dkrist John 
Evelyn praised him^ but Pepys had no such high regard for him^ as 
may he seen from the following entrj^ in his Diary: *June iSUi* 
Walked to Lilly's the painters, where I saw most rare things. 
Thence to Wright's the painters; but Lord! The difterence that is 
between their t works.’ In one prtkubr, however, Wright is 
Lely’s superior: there is a crispness about his brushwork and an 
alertness about his sitters^ expressions w^hich contrast favourably 
with the lethargy of Lely’s, 

An artist who reflected the flamboyant, French aspect of Restom- 
tion taste was Jacob Huysmans, He was bom in Antwerp about 1633 
and came to England, where he generally know^n as Houseman, 
before 1662, He died in 1696 and was burled in St. Jameses, Picca¬ 
dilly. Although much inferior to Lely, he found favour at Court 
and niade a considerable reputation. Charles II and his Queen, 
Catharine of Braganza, James, Duke of Yorkp and his Duchessj Anne 
Hyde, and the Duke of Monmouth sat to him. His at 

the National Portrait Gallery, and frames Stuart^ Duchess oj Richmortd 
in Man^s Dress^ at Windsor, are works of exceptional ability. Pepys 
mentions that on August 26, he saw* ^some pictures at one 

Hisemans’, a picture drawer, a Dutchman, which is said to exceed 
Lilly^ And indeed there is both of the Queene's and Maids of Honour 
{partjcularlv Mrs. SteAvart^s in a bufi doublet like a soldier) as 
good pictures I think as 1 ever saw. The Queetie is drawn in one 
like a shepherdess^ in the other like St. Katherine i most like and 
most admirably. I was mightily pleased with this sight indeed. 

We have now to consider one who is perhaps the most sensitive 
inteqireter of character of all the Stuart portrait painters, John 
Riley. Bom in Bishopsgatc in 1646, he Avas possibly apprenticed to 
Fuller, and later Avorked with Soest. From he shared Court 

patron^e Avith Kneller^ pinting portraits of ClAarles 11 and his 
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Queenp James U and his secontl wife^ Mary of Modena, and the 
Duke of Monmouth. There are^ in addition^ a [iund>er of literary 
and ecclesjastical figures among his subjects. He died in jamian^ 
i6f and was buried in St. Botolph’s, Bishopsgate* 

]n spirit Riley was nearer to the romantic painters of the Canolean 
period, to men like Dobson, than to his own contemporaries* The 
Caro lean portraits are of men who move in a society imbued with 
poetrj' and cbivalrVj a society * moreover, which know to have 
been doomed to extinction. The Cavaliers possess in our eyes on 
this account something of the pathos that belongs to those svho have 
not long to live* But if Riley's men have more in common with 
these than with the typical gentlemen of the Restoration,, they are 
distinct from them. In place of the guileless nobility' that distin¬ 
guishes a Sir Cbarki ComsH or a Sir Richard Fansbawe by Dobson we 
perceive in Riley^s finest portraits sophistication and reflective 
ivisdom. Riley's ti'ien have learnt much from the cataclysm that 
overwhelmed their fathers. In his series of portraits he has portrayed 
a less obvious aspect of the Restoration, and with the rarest insight. 
The Duie ^ Lnadctdale^ in the Duchess of Northumberland's coUec- 
tion^ and the irif/iuin Ch 0 r\ch^ at the Dulwich Gallery'^ as revelations 
ot character are rarely surpassed in the w^hole history of English 
painting* He also painted some of the few pre-eighteenth-century' 
portraits of working-class people, for example Holmes^ a 

nonagenarian Ifauscmaid, In the Royal Collection, and the Scuttion, at 
Christ Church, Oxford. 

Riley^s was a morbidly shy and self-mistrustful nature* Anthony 
Russell, the painter, who entered his studio as assistant in the year 
1680, rebtes that Riley could not bear his students to watch him at 
W'ork and when his paintings were criticized he would rush from 
the studio to vent his passion and uneasiness'* From the same source 
comes the anecdote Walpole tells of how^ Charles II sat to Riley ‘but 
almost discouraged the bashful painter from pursuing a profession 
so proper to him. Looking at the picture he cried, "*ls this like me? 
Then, odd s fish, 1 am ugly fcllovi\” " TTiis so much mortified Riley 
tliat he abhorred the picture—thought he sold it for a large price. 
Had Riley s diffidence not caused him to mistrust his own manner 
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of seeing Ire might have left a gallery of great but as it was 

there remain a mere handJuL His extreme diffidence not only led 
him to fruitless imitation but to take into partnership an artist whose 
outlook was antithetic to his own, Johann Baptist Ciosterman 
(c, 1660-1711)^ a German with a coarse and flashy talent. The two 
collaborated on a number of picturesj and on Riley's death his 
unRniihed canvases were worked upon by Clostemian, A Riley- 
Clostemian portrait of Mrs. EUiDt is at Kensington Palace. 

Alter Riley the most important painter of Engiish birth active in 
the latter part of the seventeenth century was John Greenhill. Born 
about J644 in Salisbury of a w^ell-esLablished family, lie began to 
paint in his native town, where the earliest-know'n example of his 
w'ork is preserved in the Town HalL Its subject is the Mayor* 
James who is said to have refused to sit to Greenhilh w'ho 

thereupon painted the portrait from notes taken through a keyhok% 
He came to London about 1662 and entered Lely's studio. Green* 
hi IPs personality never quite emerged from the shadow of Lely^s. 
He died in 1676 when ho was about thirty-two, and considering his 
youth and the debauchery w hich bath impaired his talent and lost 
him his once-flourishing practice some time before his death, his 
achievement was a respectable one* Among his best portraits are 
vi/rj* C<inwr}gktf at Dulwich, and Captain Clements^ at Greemvich. 

A pin ter who, though she did not study in Lely's studio* was 
even more completely dominated by him than was Greenhill svas 
Mary Beale. She w'os bom at Barrow^* near Bury St, Edmunds, in 
and is believed to liave studied under Robert Walker* A large 
proprtion of her sitters wxre clcrg)nicn, but now and then slie 
painted a laynmn of distmetion. She died in London in 16^9. Owing 
to the circumstances that her husband, Charlis Beale, kept a number 
of diaries w'e know more about her than about any other minor 
artist of the time. The diaries contain, among other information 
pertaining to Mary Beale’s w ork* full lists of the prtraits she pinlcd 
during the sixteen-seventies. The greater prt of her work is dull 
and spiritless. 

Such minor artists were by their nature incapable of adding 
anything of importance to the tradition established by Von Dyck 
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arid carried on by Lely. But about six years before the latter^s death 
in i6So, there came to England a y-oung German who was destined 
to be the link between Stuart portraiture, which^ despite the strong 
native influence C4ir]ier referred to, was foreign in origin and domin¬ 
ated by foreigners! ^he national schocil that came into being 
early in the following century^ Sir Godfrey Kneller, Bt., >vas bom 
at Lubeck, probably m 1649, though passibly in 164^, iuid studied 
art in Holland under Ferdinand Bolp where, according to tradition, 
he came in contact with Rembrandt* Thence he proceeded to Rome, 
Venice and Naples, and settled in England in 1674. Here he built 
up a vast practice; ten sovereigns, as Walpole observes^ were among 
his sitters, Ixaides Wren, Newton and Dryden* He marriedp at St. 
Bride^s, London^ Susannah Crane, daughter of the Reverend John 
Cawley, Archdeacon of Lincoln, and died in 17I3P being buried In 
his garden at Twickenham, 

Kneller's production was enormous: indeed, Collins Baker 
reckons him the most proliBc portrait painter of this or any other 
country. The extraordinary' speed at which he worked is illustrated 
by the well-known story of how, in his early days in England, when 
he and Lely both had a sitting from Charles II at the some time, he 
won the King’s applause by finishing liis portrait when Ldy had only 
laid his in. He was not only a rapid and dexterous e.xecuiaiit but 
perhaps more lacking in conscience than any other artist of his 
rank, * Where he offered one picture to faniCp he sacrificed twenty to 
lucre,^ complained Walpok, not without justice, but he no less Justly 
blames his patrons: ’he met customers of so little judgment, that 
they w ere fond of being painted by a man who w^ould gUdly have 
disowned his works the moment they w^ere paid for.He was, in 
short, an artist of extraordinaiy talents, who was unable to with¬ 
stand the temptations of fashionable patronage. But in spite of his 
want of conscience, his uncertain grasp of characterp and his 
propensity for being bored by his sitters, Knuller produced a handful 
of portraits of rare quality^ Perhaps his greatest achievement is his 
fHjFlie/n MJ rfcerfcy, the dra^l^atist, of about 1705, in the collection of 
Lord Sackville. This portrait is painted with an emotionfl! force 
evident in no other w'ork of his hand. Less inspired than the hounticig 
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but nevertheless of cxcepdonal merit, are TTraiiJcrs 
jirriicf, of 16^3, at the Charterhouse^ LpridDiij WiUiiinif Jirst Duks 
oj Portland^ of at Welbecfc, and the portraits of members of 

the Kit-Cat CJubp pamted between 1702 and 1717^ in the National 
Portrait Gallery, 

Knellcr^s considerable influence upon his successors in England 
was exerted in two w^a>'S: by his e^eample, and by Ms teaching. His 
studio was the parent of the first real drawing school in London^ in 
which the chief English artists of the eighteenth century w^ere 
trained. But his intluence is not easy to assess precisely» for, unlike 
that of Lely% Kneller^s technical development was capricious and 
haphazard. While Lely proceeded in an orderly fashion front 
‘tightness' towards freedom, Kneller varied from year to year, but 
It was the swift and light handling he used in his finest poriraits Uiat 
most impressed hia immediate posterity^ 

The history of Stuart portrait painting may be said to come to an 
end with the death of Michael DaM in 1743. Bom at Stockholm, 
probably in 16^9* Dahl first come to England in 1682, but remained 
only two years^ visiting PariSp Rome* Naples and Venice until 1 6 E 3 , 
w'hen he fmaily settled in London, As a technician he ranks far 
below either Lely or Kheller, although his conscientious nature 
prevented him from falling so low os l^eller at his most slovenly. 
His outlook w'as commonplace, but he showed at times a subtle 
sense of colour. His best portrait is his Admiral Sir Chudc^I^ 
ShoveU^ of about 1702* at Greenwich. Wanting as he was in 
personality, Dahl w^as at all times a respectable painter, and in no 
wise to be classed with such men as Riley’s partner, Clostcrman, or 
William Wissing (16^^1687) who debased the Van Dyck-Lely 
tradition, which he brought instead to a dignified if uninspiring end. 
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CHAPTER IV 


HOGARTH AND THE REBIRTH OF POPULAR 
PAINTING 

Before the end of the seventeenth century there were abundant 
signs that the virtuat monopoly enjoyed by portraiture among the 
fine arts ever since the Refomiatipn was not to endure for ever. An 
English school of landscape painting, which will be described in a 
later chapter, was coming unobtrusively into being. The erection 
of great houses in the Italian style gave scope for wall paintings which 
was also stimulated by the decorations on the ceiling at Whitehall 
carried out by Rubens during his nine-months* sojourn in London 
from June 1^29 until March iS^o. 

The first Englishman to practise this form of painting with marked 
ability was Robert Streeter, a versatile artistp and one of great 
repute in his own day* Evelyn thought highly of him i Pepy's records 
hoWp on February 1669P he visited Streeter*^s studio and found 
there several virtuosi, including Sir Christopher Wren, admiring 
his paintings. Pepys, impressed though he i$, confides to his diary' 
that he does not consider Streeter's decorations rank with Rubens's, 
though the rest think better ^ . 1 ani mightily pleased/ he goes 

on, to have the fortune to see this man and his work, which is very' 
famous; and he a very' civil little man, and kmc, and lives very 
handsomely/ 

Although his >v'ork inclines to be florid and derivative, Streeter 
at his beit was a far from negligible artist, as his decorations on the 
ceiling of the Shcldonian Theatre at Oxford show, and they do not 
deserve the ridicule which Robert WhitehalPs couplet brought 
upon them t 

* future must ih^ awe 

io Sticater mote thon Miduicl Augelo/ 
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Besides the Shcldonian, Streeter carried out decorations in the 
Cha|)el of All Souls College, Oxford, in St, Michael’s, Cornhill, 
and at Whitehall. Streeter was bom in Covent Garden in 1624 and 
died in 1679, 

Work of a similar character Avas that of Antonio Verrio 
1707)^ a Neapolitan who studied in France before coming to England 
in the early sixteen-seventies, Verrio painted ceilings at Windsor for 
Charles II, who made him 'Master Gardener' and gave Mm a house 
in the Mall. James II also employt?d him, but he at first rejected the 
ptronage of William III, Besides his Windsor ceilings, of which 
little remains, he carried out decorations at Hampton Court. 

^ The English works of Louis Laguerre (1665^1721) depend more 
directly than Verrio's from contemporary French decorative paints 
mg. The rooms painted by him at Chatssvorth and Blenheim, 
especially, reflect Le Brun’s work at Vemillcs, Because his father 
was in the French Royal service, Laguerre had actually been bom at 
Versailles, and was a godson of Louis XIV. And he had been 
apprenticed to Lc Bnjn before he came to England. 

At the beginning of the eighteenth century a lighter, less pedantic 
qudity was introduced into English decorative painting with the 
arrival of the Venetians, Giovanni Antonio Pellegrini (167^-1741), 
Setustiano Ricci (16^9-1734) and his nephew, Marco Ricci 
1729). Pellegrini’s deli^tful staircase fresco at Kimbolton Castle, 
a genre subject without allegorical pretensions, Zooks forw'ard to 
Tiepolo. 

But the Venetians failed to secure any large conimissiDns. A 
native painter more than equal to their talents had emerged. Sir 
James Thornhill was born in 1675 at Melcombe Regis, in Dorset, 
and studied painting under Thomas Highmore, a I>orsct man and 
an uncle of Joseph Highmore. Queen Anne employed him as a 
mural painter at Windsor, Hampton Court, Grecmvich and St, 
Paul s. In spite of the damage caused by repeated restoration 
Thornhill’s eight scenes from the life of St. Paul (j 71 1717) in the 

interior of the Cathedral dome have an authentic grandeur and 
dignity, but their great distance from the ground renders them 
ineffective. Wren is supposed to have wanted Pellegrini to undertake 
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the >s‘ork. Thdmhiirs masterpiece is the Painted Hal) at Green¬ 
wich, on which he was at work for the better part of twenty years. 
This has been condemned on account of its flamboyance and a certain 
absence of taste. Tlicse defects are undeniable, but what Lionel Cust 
said in defence of Verrio, namely that the Jaults of taste evident in 
his work were those of his age rather than his own, applies to 
Streeter and ThomliiU as well. Streeter's wall paintings at Oxford, 
and Thomhiirs at Greenwich, to a far greater degree are, within 
the obvious limits imposed by the conditions under which the 
artists worked, of exceptional merit. The Greenwich pintings are 
both grand and original in conception and superbly carried out, 
Thornhill has endowed them with an exuberant vitality which places 
them in the foremost rank among English wall pintmgs subse¬ 
quent to the Keformation. Wall painting is, however, an art 
in which Englishmen have rarely excelled since the Middle 
Ages. 

Thornhill carried out a number of mural decorations at Chats- 
tt'oith, Blenheim, Easton Neston and Wimpolc, also at All Souls, 
Queen’s and New College, Oxford. He also pinted a number of 
competent portraits, including one of Ncwion. 

The importance of Thornhill’s place in the history of English art 
is due not only to bis achievement as a pinter, but also to the part 
he played as a pioneer of a national schml of painting. The scheme 
fora Floyal Academy of Painting which he submitted to the Govern¬ 
ment was not accepted, but he was one of the twelve original 
directors of Kneller’s School, and he later founded one of his own 
in James Street, Covent Garden, and after his death the furniture 
belonging to it was used in the St. Martm’s Lane Academy, where 
his son-in-law Hogarth taught. Thornhill w'as the first English-bom 
artist to be knighted and he represented his birthplace in Parliament 
from 1711 to 1734. He died on May 4, 1734, at Thornhill, the 
family house he had repurchased. 

At the beginning of the eighteenth century prtrait pinting was 
no longer %'irtually the sole concern of English pinters, but it was 
still predominant. After the death of Kneller in 1773 there was no 
prtrait pinter of comparable gifts to cake his place, but there were 
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^ number of capable jounleymdn+ Chief among the^e wa 3 Joiuthan 
Richardson the elder, who was bom in i 66 ^ and died in 174^- He 
studied painting under Riley, whose niece he married, and was the 
master of Thomas Hudson, who was Reynolds* s itiaster* Nothing 
of the romance or the characterization of Riley*3 best work is to 
be found in that of his pupil. Richardson had the reputation of 
being able to obtain a good likeness—a talent for wluch Knelter 
^vii5 not conspicuous—and he was a sounds solid, self-confident 
painter^ but one whose manner, as Reynolds remarks, is cold and 
liard. According to Dr, Johnson, Richardson was better known by 
his books than his pictures. He published four works of note; 
An Essay on the o/’Fa/ntinj, in 17151 An EsSi^ an the drf ^ 

Crjflcjjm, as it rclaiis to Feinting, An Argument in behalf f ike Science if 
a Cnnjiaiaeur, in 1719, and. An Account f Sd>DW of (hr Sfaio^s dJiJ 
Bas-relifs^ Drawings and PieWTti in Italy and France^ rfc., witfc RcmtJrts, 
rfc,, in 1752. In ti\c first of these he displays a faith in the posver of 
English artists to do great work which is said to have inspired both 
Hogarth and Reynolds. The fourth^ WTitten in collaboration with 
his son, Jonathan Richardson the younger, was the firs^t English 
guide to the works of art in haly, and no less an authority than the 
great German scholar Wintkelmann pronounced it to be ‘despite 
Its deficiencies the best book to be had upon the subject*. 

A lesser artist, who with Richardson enjoyed a considerable 
measure of popular patronage after the death of Kneller, was the 
Irishman Charles jen^as, who was born about 1675 and died in 
Cleveland Court, London, in 1759. He lived for a year w ith Kneller, 
who had a poor opinion of his abllitleSp and who, hearing that he 
had bought a carriage and four, remarked! ‘It hi$ horses do not 
draw better than he does he will never get to his journey^s end/ 
Pope, who was an amateur painter, studied under Jer%‘as for a year 
and a half* Accord ing, hoAvever, to a letter which the poet wrote 
to John Gay in August 1713* his efforts were of small account. 
* Every day/ he says, *the performances of others appear more 
beautiful and excellent^—and my own more despicable. I have 
thrown away three Dr. Swifts, each of which wms once my vanity, 
two Lady Bridgw aters, a Duchess of Montague p besides half a dozen 
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earls and one Knight of the Garter* * . * However, I comfort myself 
with a Christian re flection ^ that I have not broken the oomTnancl- 
ment; for my pictures are not the likeness of anything in heaven 
above, or in earth below, or in the water under the earth/ Richard- 
son^s pupil, Thomas Hudson, ran away with hU master's daughter 
and successded him as the most fashionable portrait painter of the 
dav. His work is very competent, but the especial excellence of his 
draperies is said to be due to the skill of his assistant, Joseph Van 
Haecken. Hudson was bom in Devonshire, probably at Bideford, in 
1701, where, some thirty-nine years later, he met Reynolds, who 
entered his studio and quickly eclipsed him. He died at Twickenham 
on January 2G, 1779, after leaving pinted many of the most cele¬ 
brated men of his day. 

Anotlier capble pupil of Richardson^s George Knapton, who 
was bom in London in 1698, where he died in 1778- His most strik¬ 
ing work is the fanciful scries of portraits of members which he 
executed for the Dilettanti Society, of which he was an original 
member and official portrait pinter. The series includes: The Duke 
of Dorset as a Eaman Gcnerol^ Viscoi^nt Galwof as a Cardmal^ Sir 
George DdsAii'^cwiJ 05 5 f* Francis adoring the renui de Medici ^ Mr. Howe 
drawing a Gtass ^ Wlftc from 0 Terrestrial CJobe, and The Eorl f 
Besiborough as a Tert, all of which are still in the pssession of the 
Society* 

Able at last to hold their own, English artists displayed much 
talent but no genius* Of genius Indeed they had liad little enough 
since the Reformation; a flash here and there—a prtrait by Hilliard, 
Dobson or Riley — that was all. The emergence of a distinctive 
English art took place in inauspicious circumstances, for England 
had art patrons and connoisseurs before she had artists, and foreign¬ 
ers were well established before a national impulse to express Itself 
in terms of pint came into being. And their art did not spring from 
the people but was impsed upn them. English art had no youth 
and so lacked the passion and the innocence that belong to youth. 
And English artists, liavlng little to express, were content merely 
to repeat what Holbein, Van Dyck, Lely and Kneller, men belonging 
to older traditions, had already said. In short, they were like children 
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who imitate without fully understanding the sophistication of their 
elders. 

English artists^ furthermore, had been engaged m the production 
of a single conunodity, the aristocmtk portrait. That a portrait 
painter imy attain greatness is a truism^ but in order to do so he 
must consider neither flattery nor even likeness as his ultimate 
objective. The English portrait painters mentionecl hitherto rarely 
regarded their sitters as characters to be interpreted with the utmost 
insight and im^ination, but w^ere mostly concerned to make stylish^ 
flattering likenesses. Astonishingly and unheralded there appeared 
upon the scene dominated by the pupils and imitators of the bored 
and unscrupulous Sir Godfrey Kneller one who proceeded, ^vith 
enormous gusto» to thrust upon English art the very ijualitles of 
which it stood in extreme need. 

In his attitude towards the art he practised, Hogarth differed from 
his contemporaries* His principal aims were Aesthetic^ but because 
of the abundance of drama and wit and above all moral conviction 
to be found in his paintings, his contemporaries and many others 
since believed them to have been primarily didactic* The funda¬ 
mentally aesthetic character of his aims did not, however, preclude 
his ethical ideas from playing an important part* The painters at 
w^ork in England from Holbein to Dahl had two attributes in com¬ 
mon: they one and all exalted, in the persons of kings^ noblemen, 
statesmen, merchants and clergj, the established order of society, 
and none of them made any comment upon it. Hogarth, on the other 
hand, satirized society from the highest to the lowest, and by 
depicting and commenting upon the life about him he gave to English 
art the descriptive character which is the necessary^ foundation of 
a healthy tradition. In short, Hogarth was a belated primitive; but 
he was akin not to a belated naive such as the douanier Rousseau, 
but to the fathers of schools, to the Giottos and tlie Van Eycks, He 
gave to the post-Reformation English school the youth which it had 
never possessed^ and the energy and enthusiasm that arc among 
youth*s most precious possessions. The innocence of youth he could 
not give, for the world into w'hich he was bom was already old 
and cynical* 
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With Hogarth art became not a plutocratic luxury but spon¬ 
taneous expression. And it is not too much to say that he created, 
and for the first time since the Reformation, a subject matter under¬ 
stood both by artist and layman, a circumstance which powerfully 
favours a flourishing condition of the arts. As Englishmen had wept 
long ago to see the Passion of Christ or die Sorrows of the \ it^iti 
portrayed on the walls of their parish cburehes, so now they shook 
their heads over Eio^rth's unhappy Hariot and his Ruic, shuddered 
at his Death of tht Eart and laughed at his Calais Gau. 

Williani Hogarth, the son of an impecunious schoolmaster and 
scholar, was bom at Smithfield on November lo, 1697, and baptized 
in the Church of St. Bartholomew the Great. Being early addicted 
to drawing and fearful of the poverty which his father’s lot made him 
suppose to be that of all scholars, he apprenticed himself to a silver- 
plate engraver named Ellis Gamble, at the Sign of the Golden Angel, 
Leicester Fields. At the age of twenty he learnt copper engraving, 
and was thereby enabled to express himself. At tw'ent)'-three he 
went to work under James Thornhill, with whose daughter Jane 
he eloped m 1729, and he began to paint in oiU during the late 
seventeen-tw enties. 

In the autobiographical fragment published under the title /nac- 
dtPtii af William Hagarih, which constitutes our principal source 
of information re^rding his life, he is at pains to make hinisclf out 
an idle fellow', but in reality be showed prodigious industry. Indeed, 
save for his elopement, his arrest in France for sketching the Arms 
of England above the old gate of Calais, his remarkable essay, ‘The 
Analysis of Beauty’, and a few bitter quarrels, the story of his life 
is a record of ceaseless toil with brush and graver. He died in his 
house in Leicester Reids on October 10, 1764, arid ivas buried in 
Chisw'ick Churchyard. 

[n Hogarth, as in such men as Fielding, Dr, Johnson, Cobbett 
and Dickens, the spirit of England was to a special degree incarnate. 
Of the half-dozen major painters to which this country has given 
birth, Ho^rth was perhaps the most profoundly, the most aggres^ 
sively English; yet even to-day he remains one of the least appreci¬ 
ated among them. He had been dispraised, first of all, on the ground 
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tliAt he was a moralist, a satirist, and an illustrator before he was a 
pinter, that his art was nothing more than a pictorial counterpart 
of the theatre. Hogarth %vas in some measure hintsclf responsible 
for this misunderstanding: *I wished/ he said, ‘to compose pictures 
on canvas similar to representations on the stage; and further hope 
that they wili be tried by the same test and criticized by the same 
criterion.’ By this he meant that he desired to endow them with 
similar movement and character, and, being a bom pinter, to 
attempt to obuin these qualities by the deliberate sacrifice of 
essential pictorial elements was a procedure that would never Itavc 
occurred to him. His ambition was then to add new qualities to the 
art of Minting, and this he achieved. 

Secondly, Hogarth has been dispraised on the ground that his 
pictures constitute a more or less literal representation of what he 
saw about him, that be lacked imagination. Yet to anyone who looI« 
at life as closely as pictures—a habit rarer than many suppose—it 
will be apparent that Hogarth was not aiming at literal transcription. 
We have in addition the artist's oum testimony that although he ever 
found studying from nature the shortest and safest way of attaining 
knowledge', he rarely worked directly from life. He believed on 
the contrary 'that he who could by any means acquire and retain m 
his memory, perfect ideas of the subjects he meant to draw, would 
have as clear a knowledge of the figure, as a man who can write 
freely hath of the twenty-four letters of the alphabet, and their 
infinite combinations'. Hearth’s ovm method and precept arc 
clearly those of the imaginative artist. 

The independence and originality of Hogarth’s c^racter ^ 
vision together with his pugnaciously English outlook brought him 
into hostile contact with the exponents of the cosmopolitan art 
which for the better part of two centuries had been donnnant m 
England. For the profession portrait painters—the porti^t manu- 
facturers was what he called them—who worked on, profitably but 
unrellectivelv, in the exhausted tradition of Van Dyck, for the 
connoisseur who puffed them, he felt hostility and contempt. 
These, when they folt the lash of his tongue or his pen, tought 
shelter, after the manner of their kind, behind the great figures 
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who they aped. And Hogarth, incensed, was thereby led on 'to 
utter,’ 3S he conlcsses, ‘bjasphemies ag,iinst the divinity even of 
Rapluel Lfrhino, Correggio and Michael Angelo'. Out at heart he 
hated only their fashionable disciples, and, despite his strictures on 
foreign art, he Icamt much from the more robust among the 
Netherlanders, Ostade, Jan Steen and Teniers, as well as from 
Cal lot. His true attitude tosvards the great masters is aptly illus¬ 
trated by a remark of his quoted by Hester Lynch Piozzi in her 
Anecdotes ^ Samuei Johnson, published in 17S6. Hogarth, she 
says, decUred that the conversation of Dr. Johnson compred with 
that ofother men was like Titian’s painting compred with Hudson’s. 
'But don’t you tell pople that ] say so,’ he continued, 'for the 
connoisseurs and I arc at war, you know; and because I hate rArm, 
they think I hate Titian —and let them!’ 

Hogarth began his career as a painter with conversation pieces, 
an excL'Ilent example of which, The Cholntotidelejr Family, of 1731, 
belongs to the Marquess of Cholmondelcy, He then turned his 
attention to what, with Justification, lie calls ‘a still more novel 
mode, viz. painting and engraving modem moral subjects, a field 
not broken up in any country or in any age', otherwise to his 
more ambitious series of progressive moralities: The HatloiU 
Progress (the paintings, of 1731, are destroyed); The Kake*s Progress 
(1732-J733, the Soane Museum); Marriage a la Mode (c. 1743, 
National Gallery); and the /-our Timcf ^the Day (1738, Upton House 
and Grimsthorpe Castle). Later came The Cau of Calais, of 174S, at 
the Tate Gallery, and in the following year The March to Finchl^, at 
the Foundling Hospital, and Four Pictures aj art Elecrion, of about 17 ^4, 
at Sir John Soane's Museum. He executed in addition in the 
'historical' style several large religious pintings for St. Bartholo¬ 
mew's Hospital, in 1736, and for the Church of St. Mary Rcdclilfe, 
Bristol, in i75'6. Of his portraits perhaps the most characteristic 
arc those of Captain Coram, of 1740, at the Foundling Hospital, his 
Self-Portrait, of 174^, at the Tate, and The Shrimp Ctrl, at the 
National Gallery'. This last w'as declared by Whistler to be the best 
portrait ever pinted by an Englishman, 

Although he achieved little worldly success, and liad many 
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CHcmies among the arbiters of taste, Hogarth rescaled to English- 
meri ihcir Innate love of humanly significant subjects. Inspired by 
his narrative and conversation pieces a number of his contemporaries 
and successors became aware of the dramatic possibilities of con- 
temporarj' life, and, while portraits continued to be painted in 
undiminished numbers ^ a new' school of painters and draughtsmen 
of social life came into being. And, for all his Englishncss, Hogarth 
exerted^ through the dissemination of his prints, an influence also 
upon European painting. The extent of this is only now being 
discovered* 

Among the English piinters indebted to him was Joseph High- 
more, bom in London on June i|, 1692, who^ although he pinted 
many portraitSj is best known for his narrative pieces. The most 
celebrated examples of these are his tw'elve illustrations to Samuel 
Ricliardson's Pameid^ which are divided etjually between the Tate 
Galleryj the Melbourne Galleiy and the Fitzwilliam Museum. He 
died at Canterbury in 1780, and was buried, according to the regis¬ 
ter, in the cathedral 'in the body of the church and wrapped in 
sheep^s w^ooT, 

An entertaining minor artist, whose caricatures arc yet more 
reminiscent of the work of Hogarth^ was Thomas Patch, an English 
artist bom in 172^, w'ho lived in Florence, where he died in 1782* 
Me is notable, not only as a wdtty caricaturist of English visitors to 
Florence, but as one of the first English artists to perceive the 
greatness of Masaccio's frescoes in the Church of the Carminej of 
which he made carefill drawings* These are the niore valuable as 
the originals were shortly aftenvards damaged by fire* Although 
without previous experience. Patch etched them on copper and 
published them in tvventj^^six plates as the Life <f f/ie Celebrated 
Pdinfff, Masaccio^ in 1770. 

Francis Hay man, who was born in Exeter in J708, also painted 
conversation pictures. There is a well-known example at the 
National Portrait Galleiy^ showing the artist In his studio painting 
Sir Robert Walpole. He was a friend of Hpgartli, with whom he 
decorated some alcoves at Vauxhall with scenes of contemporarj^ 
life and fashion. In addition he painted two pictures of cricket w'hich 
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belong to the M.C,C. He died in Dean Street^ Soho^ on Fehniarj' 2* 
1776. 

Another conversation painter of exceptional charm was Arthur 
Devis, who was bom m Preston in 1711 and died at Brighton in 
17S7P More sophisticated work of the same order was done by 
another of Hogarth's friendsj the adventurer, John Marcellos 
Laroon the younger, who was in turn diplomat, actor, solicitor 
and officer in the Foot Guards, who was bom in London in 167^ 
and died at Oxford m 1774, 

Of a younger generation, and perhaps the most original of all 
the artists inspired by Hogarth, was John Zoffany, w^ho was bom 
at Frankfurt of a Bohemian family in 1734/j. Settling in England 
about 1761, he found favour with Geoige III and w'as among the 
forty original members of the Royal Academy, Hjs work sometimes 
lacks unity, but he painted with rare grace and fluency, and in 
sense of drama and power of charactcrisaticn he sometimes 
approaches Hogarth himself. Zoffany spent seven years painting in 
India* This gifted and prolific artist died at Strand-on-thc-Green on 
November lo* iSio. Zoffany tvas the last oil painter of importance 
w hose outlook was directly influenced by Hogarth * but the robust, 
exuberant spirit to which Hogarth w'as the first to give expression 
has proved a lasting element in English art, and in the ^vatet- 
colours of Rowlandson, the prints of James Gillray 
and the drawings of George Cruikshank (1792-1878) and of Charles 
Keene (182 3-1891) it is especially evident. 

Quite apart from Hogarth and his follovvers but hardly less the 
creator of a popular genre was Joseph Wright of Derby {1734- 
j 79'7)- Whereas Hogan's art centred on London society, both low 
and fashionable, Wright's was an expression of the industrial culture 
emerging in the Midbnds and the North* He studied under Hudson 
in London in the seventeen-fifties and made the conventional 
visit to Italy betw'cen 1773 and 1775, but Wright spent most of his 
life in his native town of Derby. There his patrons included the new^ 
IndustrialisEs and inventors, for example Wedgwood and ArkwTight, 
and there too he found the subjects of his most original pictures, 
such as A Philasophci d- Lecture on the Orre^ (c. 1763-17^^, 
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Derby Museum and Art Gallery) and Aa Etpaiaunt with the Air-Pump 
(1768, Tate Gallery), \vliich are the fullest expressions of the 
romance of the early years of the Industrial Revolution, and of the 
streak of scientificism in English painting of the romantic era. 
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SPORTING AND ANIMAL PAINTING 

PARAtLEL with that which derived from Hogarth, there grew up 
another popular art, mmely, sporting and animal painting. This 
was popular in a limited sense, but compared with fashionable 
portraiture or mural decoration, of which the greater part of the 
painting of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries consisted, it 
was popular indeed, and as early as the reign of Charles 1 it was the 
delight of innumerable countryTOcn, 

In its beginnings in England sporting and animal painting owed 
almost as much as portraiture to foreigners, Jan Wyck (c. 1640- 
ijeo), one of the first to practise the art here, and the master of 
John Wootton, came from Holland; another^ Pieter Tillemans 
(1684-1734), the master of Devis, from Flanders in 1708; the 
Sartorius family from Bavaria and the Alkens from Denmark. 

The founder of the English school of sporting and animal painting, 
how^ever, and the most brilliant of its early representatives, was 
the Englishman Francis Barlow. Born about (626 in Lincolnshire, 
he studied with a portrait painter named Shepherd. He pinted and 
drew many sporting subjects and did a set of illustrations for 
jfsop's Fables* Among the finest of his surviving works are two 
large paintings in the collection of the Earl of Onslow, The Decof 
at Pf^ord with Waterfowl at Sumet siartJed a Bird of Pr^ and At 
Sunset, after a Days Fishing. The latter is signed and dated 1667. 
A combination of severe, almost majestic design with drama and 
intimacy nukes these two the masterpieces of early English sporting 
art. A drawing of Hare-hunting by Bar low, etched in reverse by 
Hollar, at the Ashmoleon, perhaps most clearly repeals the pro¬ 
nouncedly national quality of his art; for not only are the huntsmen 
and indeed the entire outJdok quintessentially English, but the line 
itself shosvs an affinity with that of Hogarth and his foliow^ers. 
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Barlow made a reputatiorv on the Continent; how considerable it 
was may be gauged from the fact that in 17141 ten years after his 
death, more than a hundred of his etchings were republished in 
Holland;, a country rightly proud of her own sevcntccnth-century 
school of bird and animal painters. 

The next important pinter of similar subjects was John Wootton, 
who was bom about 1678 and died in ij^J- ^ 1*5 studied under 
Wyclt arid plnted a large number of favourites at Newmarket os 
well as ambitious classical landscaps in the ntanner of Claude and 
Caspar Poussin. Woo t ton was the first horse-pin ter of his day and 
an artist whose talent only just fell short of his high ambition. He 
loved to work on a grand scale 1 and there is an impsing series of 
big horse-pictures by his hand framed structurally in the walU in 
the entrance hall at AUhorp, There are two espcially good ex¬ 
amples of his work at Wclbeck^ Bomyf B/uCit and The Rloo^-Skouldercd 
Arabian, So obsessed Avas he by the classical art of the Continent 
that he often placed his horses among Roman columns, A lesser 
artist was James SeyTnour (1702-175:2), a belated primitive w'hose 
pintings of horses reveal a weighty and sombre talent* 

We have now to consider one who stands head and shoulders 
above the other sprting artists of the English sc hook George 
Stubbs. He ranks among the greatest animal pinters of the world, 
and as a prtrayer of horses he has never been excelled and scidon> 
rivalled. Yet it is only in the la^t few years that bis work has ceased 
to be regarded as ppular illustration, and allowed esthetic merit. 
Even the prspicacious Redgraves, writing in the eighteen-sixties, 
aplogized for it, saydng, ‘^it is doubllul, even in our ovm day, if 
the general public b not satisfied with subjects of Far less merit as 
svorUof art*' But most of those who owned his work have cherished 
it; Indeed it is probable that until the recent boom in sprting art 
no paintings of equal importance have changed hands less often than 
Stubbses. Now'^ ho%%^ever, hb qualities as a pinter the grandeur 
of his compsition, the subtlety of his tones, his comprehension of 
landscape and of character and above all his miraculous gift for 
rendering the character and movement of animals have ample 
recognition* He was the first European artist to paint animals as 
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they arc: *hc never showed/ to quote his inadequate biographer 
Joseph Mayer^ *aii immortal soul in a poodle’s unlike many 
of his nineteentli-century^ successors. 

George Stubbs was bom in Liverpool on August ^4, 1714^ 
began to study anatomy at an early age. In 17^4, desiring to Jeam 
whether art were superior to nature, he journeyed to Rome, and 
deciding that it wa$ not, left forthwith* In 1766 ho published his 
great work* The An^Utmy ^ the tiane^ which has remained to 
this day an authority on the subject* The drawings alone took 
eighteen months of incredible Industry^; then, undisnxayed at his 
inabihty^ to find a suitable engraver* he Icamt the art himself, and 
the engraving of them occupied his spare time during six or seven 
year$* Stubbs’s strength of both mind and body was prodigious, and 
as he lived until July 10, ]So6, he was able to produce a quantity 
of work* His most famous, as weil as his most impressive painting 
is hU superb life-size portrait of the great horse Hamb!eu>nidn 
(17^9)^ in the collection of Lady Mari Buiy\ Among other paintings 
in which hi^ genius is manifest are: at WenDvorth 

Woodhouse* The Third Duke ^ Pordand^ of 1767, at Welbcdk| 
freeman^ Keeper to the Earl 4^ Chiendon^ in the possession of Messrs. 
Agnew - ,I/r* Wlldman ond his 5 ojis, in the collection of Mr. Walter 
Raphael; The H^^woksTi and The Reaper;, of 17^3* both at Upton 
House; and Lard and Lad/ Melbourne with Sir Ralph ufld Lad/ AlllbankCf 
formerly belonging to Lady Dcsborough* In his conversation pieces, 
in which category' the last four may be placed, the affinity of his 
art with Hogarth's is evident. 

George Morland (1763—1804), whose art will be discussed in 
a later chapter dealing with landscape, also painted a number of 
sporting subjects. Of these Fall Cr/—and a Fall^ at the Victoria and 
Albert, may be taken as a good example. Thonias Rowlandson 
(17^6-1837) also drew similar subjects in pen and wash, such as 
TVie Village /fuel; in tlie possession of a London dealer* Juliu$ 
Csesar Ibbctson (175^-1817), an artist w'bo visited China and java, 
did some respectable sporting painting, likew'isc Samuel Howitt 
(1765-1812), Rowlandson's brother-in 4 aw, a Quaker* whose work 
has a strongly personal, slightly archaic quality. But the most 
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considerable figures in the world of sporting and animal art since 
Stubbs were Benjamin Marshall (17^7-1130* James Ward 
Morland^s brother-in-law, It would be difficult to 
find two contemporariefi whose work offers so complete a contrast. 
At its most characteristic the painting of Marshall Is of a startling 
severity: horses with every' visible muscle^ artery and tendon starkly 
emphasized, stand beneath slaty skies. His backgrountls arc often 
bare houses or shedsp grimly rendered, as In the ferirait ^ 
of iSio, lately owmed by Captain R. B. Brassey. Like Stubbs before 
lum, Marshall was fascinated by anatomy, and the contrast between, 
for exoniple, his earlv Squire'^ Favamitss^ and Forirak ^ SaJ/ur 
si^sndlng on the Downs, of 1819* in a private collection in America, 
or PortTOit ^ Aiamdakcf of 1827,. also in Captain Brassey s collec¬ 
tion p shows how much the spell grew upon him. His horses^ heads 
arcj nevertheless^ almost invariably too small. Ward^s painting is 
turbulent. Instead of the severe calm, which prevails in Marshall s 
paintingsp the weather of Ward^s is stormy* Unlike Marshall he 
looked to Rubens for inspiration. Rubens liad portrayed animals at 
their most dramatic—for example, in battle and in the wilder kinds 
of hunting. Under his influence Ward painted such works as Tiie 
Fighting BuHs cre St. Donates Costk (1S04, Victoria and Albert 
Museum) and the Horse and Boa-Constiictor (c. 1 So^> colL unknown), 
in Hngland Stubbs and Sawrey GilpiJi already 

depicted aniimh in states of agitation, but without Ward^s vehement 
sense of drama. Hb interest in Rul>ens and in this kind of animal 
subject is, however, paralleled in France* especially in the w'ork of 
Gericaulc and Delacroix. Gericault* in fact, saw and admired paint¬ 
ings by Ward vvhen he visited England in 1820—1821* Ward s equally 
dramatic conception of landscape can be seen in his Gordalc Scar^ 
YorhhiTO (1812-18 r Tate Gallery)* Among more restrained works 
js the Regcni'j Furit* Cern/e F/ece, of 1807 {Tate Gallery). 

Straightforward horse portraiture in the manner of Marshall 
continued in the Victorian era* but the most notable animal painter 
of the day. Sir Edwin Landseer (1802-1873)1 was interested in the 
dejiiction of animal temperament. Jn this respect he developed a 
tendency seen in the work of Morland and Ward. Landseer created 
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a whole mythobgj' of aniiml experience. His dogs registered the 
subliniest emotions; his stags were the pcrsoniEications of nobility 
and heroism. The favourite arena of their exploits was the Scottish 
Highlands, already romanticLzed by the novels of Sir Walter Scott 
and now enjoying added status through the residence there of 
Queen Victoria, Landseer was much ptronizeil by the Queen, and 
he attained an enormous general popularity as well. Even Ruskin 
called The Old Shepherd* s Chief Mourner (Victoria and Albert Museum) 
"one of the most perfect poems, , , Landseer*s appeal perhaps 
escapes us now. With the exception of a number of fine sketch es, 
his subjectsj sense of design and handling of pint all seem rather 
facile. 


CHAPTF-R VI 


GEORGIAN PORTRAITURE 

Soon after Van Dyck established hi nisei f m London English painting 
showed academic tendencies; but m academic tradition can only 
flourish in societies where academies exists and in England there 
were none. In Tudor and early Stuart times the yc^ung artist^ upon 
entering die profession of painting, was formally apprenticed to a 
master. Since his years of apprenticeship were spent in preparing 
canvases and panels | grinding colours and such-like occupations^ 
rather than learning the fundamental principles of his art, the 
apprentice acquired Uttle beyond the idiosyncrasies of his master. 
The man of genius can learn wilhout, and even in spite of^ the 
teaching of academies» but to others some knowledge of the princi¬ 
ples which their predecessors have evolved is indispensable^ During 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries^ academics sought torcibly 
to impose their principles and showed themselves almost invariably 
hostile alike to genius and to necessarj' change^ and fell^ in con¬ 
sequence, into disrepute. But there can be little doubt that the lack 
of an academy of some kind in the Stuart and Commonwealth 
periods was detrimenUL For just as the now discredited practice 
of duelling was originally a humane innovation, whereby personal 
combat was substitutetl for civil war, so was the academic a vast 
improvement on the apprentice system. And until English artists 
possessed an academy w'hich enabled them to presen'C the knowledge 
that their predecessors had acquired, they remained at die mercy 
of every' foreign adventurer however sii[>eriicial his skill. 

The first English academy of drawing and painting was founded 
On October 18, the day ol St. Lukc^ Patron Saint of artists, 171J ■ 
More than sixty members gathered together in an old house in 
Great Queen Street and elected a Governor, Sir Godfrey Knellcr, 
and twelve directors, among whom w'tre Thornhill and Richardson- 
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And among the electors were Dahlp Wootton, Tillemans and Geoi^e 
VerUie. To the last-named^ students of the fine arts in England owe 
more than to any other man^ for Vertue devoted forty fruitful years 
to gathering materials for a history of the subject. To this end he 
secured the ptronage of the Duke of Norfolk, the Ear! of Oxford 
and a number of other noblemen and travelled indefatigably about 
the country^ visiting the great houses. He left an invaluable scries of 
notebooks, contaiiiing records of all he had been able to see and 
learn of the art and artists in England in every period. This, now at 
the British Museum, was purchased from his widow by Horace 
Walpole, who compiled from it his AnEcdaicA ^ Fdlotrn^ in England. 
Vertue, who, unlike the majority of his countryTnerij was a CatholiCi 
was bom in 1^84, died on July 3:4, 17^6, and was buried in the 
cloisters, Westminster Abbey. 

Kneller^s institution was followed by a number of others, all 
of a more or less ephemeral nature, and it was not until more than 
half a centurj^ after its foundation that a permanent academy was 
established. The first meeting of the Ro>al Academy took place on 
December 14, 17^8, and Reynolds w^as elected its first President. 
Academic art in genera!, and the Academy in prticular, were 
fortunate in having so eminently suitable a figure to preside over 
their destinies^ Reynolds was a great artist, but the fact that in a 
societj^ dominated by the nobility he was aiso- a great gentleman and, 
in one in which scholarship was honoured, a great scholar, enabled 
him to enhance the prestige of the fine arts. In a different fashion 
he exercised as decisive an iiiHuence on English pinting as Hogarth 
himself, for he brought it to a maturity and a splendour that caused 
work of his predecessors to appear archaic and provincial by corn- 
prison^ Sir Joshua Reynolds was bom at Plympton, Devonshire, 
on July I j, 172 j (the year of Kneller^s death), the son of a clergyman 
who was also master of the local grammar school. In October 
! 740 he came to London and spnt two and a half years as the pupil 
of Thomas Hudson, at the end of which time he practised his art 
in Devonshire and London^ From 1749 to 17^1 he lived abroad, 
largely in Rome, industriously studying the great masters^ Rem- 
branilt and Rubens, as well as Raphael, Titian and Michelangelo. 
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Oft his return to Lontloii he was recognized as the first portrait 
piftter in England. From Januar)' 176^ to December 1790 he 
delivered his celebrated ‘Discourses on Art\ and iti the latter year 
resigned the Presidency of the Academy. He died in London on 
Febniar)' 33^ t792> and w^as buried in St. PauFs CathedraL 

The decisive event in his life w^as his Italian |oumcy^ Reynoldses 
was predominantly a classical temperament and he saw in the work 
of the artists of the High Renaissance the supreme embodiment of 
the classical tradition. But he was also a northemerp who res¬ 
ponded to the romantic colour of the Venetians and the ron^antic 
spirit of the great northern painters» Rembrandt and Rubens^ So 
while he held up the classical italians as examples to be followed by 
his students^ his own work reflects in a marked degree the colour 
and atmosphere of northern romanticism. For this inconsistency he 
is often unjustly attacked. He believed that the classical artists of 
[uly had perfected a tradition to which no others could hold a 
candlej that they were, in shortp masters of the great unchanging 
principles of painting* He himself admired the w^orks oi Rembrandt 
and Rubens rather as expressions of individual genius than as the 
products of a great tradition^ but it seemed to him wiser for sttidents 
to study first the work in w^hich fundamental principles WTre most 
clearly manifest ^ and only later spontaneous expressions of indi¬ 
vidual genius* 

More fundamental in Reynoldses scheme of things than the 
distinction between the art of Italy and that of the north was that 
between historical painting and tliat of all other kinds. Herein he 
showed himself at one with the classical masters* w^ho maintained 
that art should concern itself only w ith ideal aspects of nature p and 
its subjects be draw'n from history or mythology^; that it should be 
free from personal, topical, accidental elements^ free* in shorty 
from what Poussin called * workaday grime\ Reynolds has hecft 
deemed an over-proud man, yet when w'e reflect that to him 
portraiture-^-the branch of painting in w'hich he himself excelled 
was a minor art, there is a touching humility in his eagerness that 
his students should devote themselves to what he believed to be 
the supreme art, the painting of history^* in which he knew' himself 
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CO have failed. Accomplished as they arc, his of about 

1788, at the Tate Gallen\ or his and his Soas^ of I773f 

Knolc, are as little convincing as Flogarth's historical pictures. 
The Pool of Bctbada or The Samaritan, But we, who do not 

share his views as to the disparity between historical and other 
art, are able to praise him Avithout reserve for what he was, a 
portrait pinter of genius. 

Reynolds w^as an eclectic, but unlike the majority of his kind, 
he never allowed his own vision to be compromised by the qualities 
he sought to emulate; in spite, therefore, of his borrowings, his 
own art maintained a strongly individual character. So if his portraits 
are in some respects inferior to the greatest, they have a wclU 
rounded harmonious quality which justifies their being placed in 
the first rank. He was bom W'ithout a strong sense of form and he 
never fully mastered the art of drawings but for the combination of 
penetrating insight into character, powder of invention and sense of 
colour Reynolds has rarely been excelled. Although he learnt his 
art from foreign masters, Reynolds’s inteqs^rctations of his ow^n 
countrymen, his Dr, Johnson portraits and his Lamcnce Stemr, of 
1761* in the Marquess of Lansdowne's collection, for instance^ or 
the Edmund Buric, of 1769, at the National Portrait Gallery, are 
as unmistakably English in feeling as Hogarth’s Dr, Hoadlyr, Bishop 
of Wmchcsicr, at the Tate, The national collcctiofis are fortunate in 
|30ssessing a large ntitnber of his w'orks, 

Reynolds exercised a twofold influence on English art: his 
practice determined the character of portrait painting up till the 
death of Law’rence in 1830^ while his precept served to establish 
a school of pinters of history'. But before considering these two 
influences deriving from him we must notice bis great rival Gains¬ 
borough, who stood somewhat aprt from the main stream oi 
tradition. In their own day these t^vo masters were rivals and they 
are rivals still. The common prejudice in Gainsborough’s favour is 
thus explained by Sir Charles Holmes: ’Art with ReyTiolds Is made 
to seem so like a conscious intellectual force* that we do less than 
justice to the aesthetic enthusiasm which Inspired it* whereas with 
Gainsborough this last is plainly to the fore, Wc therefore accept 
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the hct of his genius rnoru easily, because it corresporKk with what 
k commonly regarded as genius * a faculty which works wonders by 
processes unknoAs^n* * . / 

English art as a rule has flourished most where official supen ision 
hjis l^en absent^ and the Olympian arbiter of public taste—the 
English counterpart of Poussin^ David or Ingres—has been so rare 
a phenomenon among us that we are prone to distrust him when 
he does appear; and for this reason also the unofficial Gainsborough 
is fa%'oured above bis Olympian rivaL Gainsborough neither chab 
lengecl authority^ like Hogarth, nor, like Reynolds, sought to wield 
it, but was indifferent and remoten. As a draughtsman he ^vas Rey¬ 
nolds’s master; his silvery colour has a subtle, illusive loveliness 
that the richer golden tones of Reynolds rarely equal, nor did 
Reynolds, except in certain of his children's portraits, often succeetl 
in endowing his sitters with the pure and unaffected grace, the 
intimate feeling that is Gainsborough's special gift. But how far, 
on the other h^d, in energy, in invention, in grandeur of vision 
and in psychological insight does Refolds surpass him! The influ¬ 
ence of RejTiolds, TnoreovcFi upon both contemporaries and 
successors w'as incomparably stronger. 

Thomas Gainsborough was bom at Sudbury in Suffolk in 17271 
and was haptis^ed at the Independent Meeting House on May 14* 
He was the son of a Dissenting wool-merchant and a member of an 
ingenious family: his cider brother John attempted to fly Avith the 
aid of an elaborate pair of copper Avings of his oaa'U construction, 
while his mother excelled in fiosver pinting. At thirteen, we are 
told, Thomas was *a confirmed painter'. His main interat then as 
always lay in landscape, hut this aspect of his art Avill be noticed in 
a later chapter. About 1740 he came to London and worked under 
ihe French engraA'er Gravelot, He seems to hav'e come into contact 
with Hayman also. Botli influences help to explain the prettiness of 
his early portraits. Working in London and Suffolk durmg the 
seventeen-for ties, Gainsborough settled at Ipswich about 175" 2, and 
then moved to Bath at the end of 1There, thriving on fashion¬ 
able patronage, he developed a grander portrait style, based on 
Van Dyck, From 1774 he lived in Pall Mall, London, in the enjoy- 
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m^nt of fiime and wealth. He died on August 2, 17881 and v%'as 
buried in Kew Churchyard, 

With RejTiold$ his relations were strained. He had taken his 
election to the Academy (of which Reynolds was President) as a 
matter of course and evaded his rcs|X)nsibiUties. The President 
called upon him and the call was not returned; Gainsborough 
asked him to sit to hi o’! and did not finish the portrait, Re\Tiolds 
bought his Girl with Figs, and declared him the first landscape 
painter in Europe, thereby bringing on himself Richard Wibon^s 
celebrated retort diat Gainsborough was, in his opinion, the 
greatest portrait painter of the dayr yet Gainsborough held aloof. 
But when he was dying he wrote to Reynolds asking to sec him: 
*Come under my roof/ he said, *and see my things.^ Speaking oi 
their meeting afterwards ^ the President said that if any little 
jealousies had subsisted bemeen them they were forgotten in 
those moments of sincerity, %Ve are all going to heaven/ the 
dying pintcr whispered to him, ^and Van Dyck is of the 
company./ 

In the December following his death Reynolds paid a noble tribute 
to Gainsborough^s art in his Fourteenth Discourse^ w^hich for w^cight 
and insight has never been surpassed. Reynolds^ the most self^ 
controlletl of men, was overcome by emotion as he spoke of the 
qualities of his great rival. ‘On pronouncing the eulogium at the 
Royal Academy/ says a contemporary^ "his praises of Mr. Gains- 
borough were interrupted by his tears/ Gautsborough was an 
unequal painter^ but at his best he stands alone among the English 
for the exquisite refinement of his vision and the dexterity of his 
handling of the brush, w hich he acquired from hb lifelong study of 
Van Dyck, his chosen master. Like Reynolds he is well represented 
in the national collections. Especially lovely are The Anist'i Daughters^ 
of about 17^9, at the National Gallery^ the Elizu and Thomas 
of 1768, in the Morgan Library, the Duebesf ^ Cumberland j of i 777 p 
at Buckingham Palace^ the DiAe ^ Bet^ord^ at the National Portrait 
Gallerys tie Mrs. Sheridan and Mrs. Tickell^ of about 1783:^ at the 
Dulwich Gallery'j the Mrs, I\obinson^ of 17 84^ in the Wallace Collec¬ 
tion and the early group of lyrical outdoor portraits of d/r, and 
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Mt£. Andrews^ at the Natioiial Gallery, Haicagc Ltojfd afid hh SisUr^ 
at the Fit7:w illiani Museum, and Afr. and flrd?™, in the collection 
of the Marchioness of Cholniondely at Houghton Hall. Hogarth 
began the liberation of English portraiture from the formality 
imposed upon it by foreign masters; Gainsborough completed the 
process, and in doing so he brought to it a new spirit—fresh, 
informal and iinsclfconscioits. But although this Is in some measure 
evident in the portraits of all his successors, it was not to Gains- 
borough but to Reynolds that they turned for guidance. From 
Reynolds even Allan Ramsay, a portrait painter of rare distinction 
ten years his senior, deigned to leam. 

Ramsay was bom in Edinburgh in 171 j, the eldest child of the 
author of The Gentle Shepherd, in 17 34 he visited London, and then 
studied in Italy from 1736 to i7|8- Thereafter Ramsay settled 
in London, though he made several visits to his native city. His 
fluent brushwork influenced Reynolds, but by the next decade 
Reynolds had become the master and Ramsay tlie student. He was 
very successful, becoming Court Painter in 17 ^ 7 , after which he 
was compelled to employ a large number of assistants; but in spite 
of this he maintained an exacting standard. Besides innumerable 
Court portraits, among which perhaps the finest is Qu™ Charlotte, 
of 176 j to c. 1765, at Buckingham Palace. Ramsay pinted many 
persons of eminence, among whom were Jenn^Jacttner flfluSHreu, who 
visited England in 1766, Durid Hume and Lord Cbeste^eld, The first 
two arc at the National Gallery of Scotland and the third at the 
National Portrait Gallery. He was also a writer of some distinction, 
as is evident from his volume of essays, Thf lnyestigator, published 
in 1761, and his four anonjirious political tracts. His charm and 
intelligence were highly praised by Dr, Johnson, Dying at Dover in 
1784, he was buried at St. Marj'lebone, London. 

A more faithful but far less accomplished follower of Reynolds 
was Francis Cotes, one of the original Academicians, a pupil of 
Kmipton’s, who w,is born in London in 1716 and died at Richmond, 
Surrey, in 1770, Another disciple, Nathaniel Dance, adhered as 
closely to Reynolds’s practice as his talents permitted him, A son of 
the architect'George Dance the cider, he wms bom in i 7 JJ. ^^d 
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Studied with Ej;iynian and in Italy* where he also nourished an 
unrcqUitLcl passion for Angelica Kauffmann. Dance abandoned his 
profession^ it wai generally said, on account of his marriage with a 
rich wife, but this charge was ill-founded, for he ceased to exhibit 
in 177^* and his marriage did not take pbee until seven years later* 
Iq 1785. In 1790 he retired from the Academy, of %vhich he was 
an original member. In dismantling his studio he gave to Gilbert 
Stuart, the American painter, then a struggling student* a mass of 
pin ting material which included a plette formerly owned and used 
by Thomas Hudson. Dance added to his ptronj-mLc that of Holland, 
Was created a baronet and became a Member of Parliament. Late in 
life he pinted a number of landscapes of merit, and died in tSj 1. 
The portraits of Tilly Kettle were also based on those 

of RejTiolds, but were wanting in both boldness and enei^. Among 
the best are the llror-ddiiiirul Kempen^/f, at Greenwich* and the 
Eliza and Davidson^ at Dulwich. From 1769 until 1776 he 
pinted in India^ sending back numerous pictures for exhibition at 
the Academy. In 1786 he started on a second visit, but died at 
Aleppo. 

A far more celebrated artist* whose pintings (although not his 
drawings) are held in less esteem than they w'ere by his cooten'i- 
poraries* was George Romney, Bom at Dalton-in-Fumess, Lanca¬ 
shire, on December 2 6, J 7 J4, he was first apprenticetl to a cabinet¬ 
maker and alterwards* in 17^5', to a painter named Christopher 
Steele* at Kendal, To this man Romney is said to have owed his 
expertness in the grinding and mixing of colours. For w'hereas the 
colour of many artisLs of the time has become dull, notably that of 
the innovating Reynolds* Romney^s retains an extraordiiiar)' fresh¬ 
ness. At the age of twentj -two he married and almost simultaneously 
deserted a wife. After subsisting for several years as an itinerant 
portrait pinter he settled in London m 1762. From 1773 to 177^ 
he travelled abroad. About a year after his return he produced what 
is generally considered to he his masterpiece, Fjfic Children ^ Hart 
Coivcr, afterwards Marquess 5/" Sta^ard^ in the colIectiQH of the Duke 
of Sutherland. In this Romney shows powers of composition un¬ 
common with him. Meanwhile he had achieved success as a portrait 
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painter and was soon the rival of Reynolds and Gainsborough tor 
the patronage of the fashiDnablc workl, but he never becatnc a 
member of the Academy. 

In 1781 Romney found in Emma Hart^ or Lyon, the mode! 
perfectly suited to his art- Of the many artists for whom she |>osed 
he has left the subtlest and most seductive records of her beauty. 
He painted of her no fewer than fourteen dnished pictures, in 
addition to innumerable studies» He continued tg paint ber alter 
her marriage to Sir William Hamilton^ Britisli Envoy to the Court 
of Naples and generous patron of archa;ologj% Both Romney and 
his "divine lady% after moving in the most brilliant society in 
Europcj ended their days in ignonunV- After the death of her husband 
and of Nelsonj Emma Hamilton gave way to dissipation and fell 
into debt^ and Jinally fled to Calais with Horatia^ her daughter by 
Nelson^ where she died in poverty' in iSi j. Circumstances hardly 
less melancholy attended Romney^s declining years. Overhome by 
the classical dogma which was everywhere in the ascendant, and 
which svas preached in our own countty^ with so much eloquence 
and so much learning by Reynolds, the dogi’ia of the inherent 
superiority' of history painting over all others, Romney * like so 
many portrait and genre painters of his clay, did violence to both 
his inclinations and his talents and attempted to excel as a history 
painter. To this end he studied assiduously on bis Continentat 
joumeySj and built up adequate Hnancia] resources, but no sooner 
did all circumstances appear to favour his ambition, than his health 
gave waVj and he was forced to return, a hopeless invalid, to the 
wife he had deserted for thirty' years, who received him, 

says his biographer, without a w^ord of reproach + Shortly aiterwards, 
in November, 1 Sol, haunted by a melancholia w'bich ever increased 
its hold on his imagination, he died. Romney*s end was a personal 
tragedy, but it is clear from his essays in the historical style that 
posterity is little the poorer for his comparatively early death, for 
he was deficient in the j>ovver of handling l^rge and complex designs, 
the scholarship and, above all, tbc grandeur of vision essential to 
the painter of history. It is by his portraits that Romney's reputation 
stands or falls. The best of these have a certain breadth and rhythm 
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and ait Indubitable charm. These qualities are all present in a 
marked degree in such a portrait as the Mrs, Mark Currie^ of lyS^j 
at the Tate. In the larger part qf his produetionSp however^ it is 
his shortcomings that are most in evidence: a monotony that 
challenges comparison even with Kncller^s, a predilection for 
brickish colours^ and worst of all an emptiness of both vision and 
technique, for he possessed little pycbological insight and his forms 
are poorly modelled. Romney was an accomplished and imaginative 
draughtsman, but as a painter he lacked the capacity for bringing 
his more ambitious projects to a conclusion. At his deaths cartloads* 
it is saidj of incompletcd canvases Avere removed from his house. 
His invention, as the Redgraves observed* "was more fervid than 
deep^ easily excited but soon 5atiated\ 

A member of a younger generation was James Northcote, 
Reynolds*s pupil and biographer. Bom in the $on of a 

Plymouth Avutchmaker* he had the fortune to be admitted to 
ReynoId5*s friendship, and hetiveen 1771 and 177^ was his assistant 
and pupil H He studied also at tlie Academy Schools, and aftenvards, 
from 1777 until 1780, in Italy^ seeking to prepare himself to be a 
painter of history* for which* however* he was in no way fitted. 
His most ambitious work in this capacity is Sir Williani Wdlw^rth^ 
Lord M(^or ^ London^ A.d. i j8i* in the presence ^ Richard //* kills 
If Jt T/lcr, at the head ^ the InsurgentSt who arc appeased ^ the Heroic 
Speech ^the King, at the Guildhall, an empty derivative machine. 
He also endeavoured without succe$s to rival Hogarth^s IdU and 
Industrious Apprentice in a series of ten paintings entitled Diligence 
and Dissipation, He is best known for his numerous but somewhat 
pedestrian portraits and his informative yet unsatisfying The Life of 
Sir Joshua Ktynolds,. He died in London in, 1 
Northcote's chief rival w^as John Opie, who was bom in 1761 
at St. Agnes, Cornwall, the son of a carpenter* iic early revealed 
his robust but unimaginative talent, which attracted the notice of 
the adventurer Dr. Wolcot, "Peter Pindar"* who attempted to turn 
it to his own advantage. Having made Opie his proteg^, he persuaded 
him to agree to divide their joint profits equally between them. 
The two came to London in 1781 and "the Cornish wonder* became* 
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for a time, the talk of the town. Shortly aftenvards his association 
with Dr. Wolcot, who undoubtedly exploited him, came to an 
end, Opie’s sober and soinewhat commonplace gifts fitted him to 
be a provincial portrait painter; but London corrupted him. Like 
50 many of the artists of his day, Opie vainly aspired to paint 
history. His best works are his portraits. 

An inferior artist, but one who had the wisdom, rare at that time, 
to abstain from ambitious subjects, was John Hoppner (i 7 fS-' ® to)i 
a reputed son of George III, and a painter devoid of an artistic 
personality of his own who plagiarized first Reynolds and then 
Lawrence. A portrait painter with a far firmer grasp of character 
and superior energy and power was Sir Henry Raeburn. Bom on 
March 4, 1756, of practical Border stock, the son of a prosperous 
mill-owner, he vs'as first apprenticed to a goldsmith. There still 
exists a Jewel executed by him in memory of Charles Darwin, an 
Edinburgh student and an uncle of the author of The Origin ^ 
Specta, who died, aged twenty, in 177S. Raeburn next tried his 
hand at miniature and finally at oil painting, receiving encourage¬ 
ment fVom David Martin (i 737-1797), the fashionable Scottish 
portrait painter. During the years 1785-17®? he worked in Rome, 
and was treated with the g^test generosity by Reynolds on his 
way thither. From his return until his death on July 8, iSi}, he 
enjoyed uninterrupted success. At one time he thought of settling 
in London, but was dissuaded by Lawrence, and remained in 
Edinburgh recording the features of all who were distinguished in 
the Scottish society of the day. To those who know him only through 
the examples to be found in England (though his Sir John Sindoif ^ 
Ulbftery JJr„ at the National Portrait Gallery is an admirable work) 
the Raeburm in the National Gallery of Scotland are a revelation. 
Here his genial sagacity, his sound sense of structure and his broad 
vigorous handling make a deep impression, although his colour is 
apt to be raw and harsh. 

While Raeburn reigned supreme in Scotland. London, and not 
London only but all Europe, was at the feet of a dazzling virtuoso, 
an artist for whose worldly eminence one must needs go back as far 
as Rubens for a precedent. Sir Thomas Lawrence. Bom at Bristol 
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on April 1769, the son of a feckless innkteperj the joung 
LaAvrence first exercised his supreme gift—the gift of pleasing— 
upon the guests of his father*s hostel, the * Block Beor^ at Devizes, 
where he sketched and recited for their amusement. He later 
visited Oxford and made a number of drawings of eminent mem¬ 
bers of the University. Next he settled in Bath and made portraits 
in pastel, and before he had reached his t^velfth year his studio was 
already a resort of fashionable society. Five years later he began 
seriously to paint in oils, and removed to London^ wherep like so 
many artists beibre him, he received kindne.ss at the hands of 
Reynolds. In London^ as elsewhere, succesws came to him quickly. 
In November, 1791, he was elected an Associate of the Academy^ 
and on the death of ReyTiolds the following year he was appointed 
Painter-in-Ordinary to the King* In 1791 he also painted portraits 
of the King and Queen which were taken by Lord Macartney on his 
embassy to China and presented to the Emperor. The conclusion of 
the Napoleonic; wars gave Lawrence the opportunity to become a 
European figure: lie journeyed from place to place, everj^vhere 
acclaimed and everywhere painting the portraits of the great 
persons of the hour. At the Congress of Aix there sat to him the 
Emperors of Russia and Austria, the King of Prussia, Prince 
Mettemkh and the Due de Richelieu; at Rome he painted the 
brilliant portrait of the Pope, Plus KW, which hangs in the Waterloo 
Room at Windsori Cardinal Consalvi and Canova; in France, 
Charles X j at Vienna he made an admirable drawing of Napoleon^s 
son, the Due de Reichstadt* While at home he painted, among 
innumerable others, Byron's Lady Ble^ington, Scott, Southey, 
Canning and the poet Campbell* It was the last-named who^ after 
expressing his delight with his own likeness, made the following 
apt reflection on the artistes work: ^This is the merit of Lawrence^s 
painting—lie makes one seem to have got into a drawing-room in 
the mansion of the blest, and to be looking at oneself in the mirrors. * 
As Campbell suggests, Lawrence was without either deep insight 
into character or loftiness of vision. Lacking though he was in the 
weightier qualities^, his rare sensibility to social grace together with 
the brilUapce of his gifts almost entitles him to the rank of master. 
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for his sense of design ^ his draughtsmiuiship and his dexteritj' were 
of the highest order^ When, on Januar)' 7t 1850, Lawrence died 
and Wits shortly afterwards laid to rest in St. Paul Sp an epoch in 
portraiture came to an end. 
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HISTORY PAINTING 

The dtsire for an English school of history painting had been voiced 
before the time of Reynolds^ As early as i€Sf William AglLooby 
lamented ‘that we never produced an Historkal P^sinter^ Native of 
our own SoyL . . / Siniilir complaints were made by Shaftesbury, 
Richardson and Hogarth during the first half of the eighteenth 
century^ But Reynolds was the most influential advocate of English 
history painting. In his Third Discourse^ delivered at the Royal 
Academy in 1770* Reynolds explained that tl^e aim of the history 
painter was *to get above all singular forms, local customsj particu¬ 
larities . , /, because ‘all the objects which are exhibited to our 
view by naturci. U|5on close examination will be found to have 
their blemishes and defects'. The trained painter was able ‘to 
distinguish the accidental deficiencies^ excrescences^ and deformities 
of things, from their general figures* and to construct ‘an abstract 
idea of their forms more perfect than any one original*. The search 
for the ideal governed his choice of subject. In classical history and 
mvthologv' and in the Scriptures the history pinter found subjects 
of ‘intellectual grandeur*, ‘philosophick wisdom' and ‘heroick 
virtue'. His artistic models were the masteq>ieces of the Italian 
High Renaissance, of the French what Rcymolds called a 

'colony from the Roman school*, and of classical antiquity. Thus 
armed the history painter addressed his works ‘to the people of 
every country and every age\ 

Theory, how^evetj was not matched by practice. Rcjmolds's own 
living and reputation were made by his portraits, not by his Hofj 
fauiilj or his Ugotini}, As Hogarth had already commented: ‘For 
historical pictures there never can be a demand^ our churches reject 
them; the nobility prefer foreign productions^ and the generality 
of our apprtmeri^ are too small to contain them. « . It was a 
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* portrait painting agi;\ Success in historj^ piinting was excep- 
tionaL 

Apart from the isolated figure of ThomhilJ, die first British artist 
to whose ijeurre hbtory painting was ccnlral was Gavin Hamilton 
(1723-17S9), a Scotsman who spent most of his life in Italy. The 
history pictures he produced from 17^8 onwards are the earliest 
manifestation in painting of w'hat is now called neo-cbsslcisn^—the 
desire^ which made itself felt on an international scale during the 
second half of the eighteenth centuiy'p for a *purcr" classicism and 
an art directly modelled upon antique prototypes. This impulse w^ 
stimulated by the writings of Winckclmann, especially hh 
tl&m the Imitation ^ Credit ^rf . ^ * (which Fuseli translated 
Into English)^ and by the excavation of cb^ical sites m southem 
Italy, Greece and Asia Minorp At one of these^ Herculaneum, 
Hamilton noted in 1748 that *the ancients surpass the niodoms In 
both painting and sculptured His Androniache Weeping over the Body 

Hector (finished 1762 ; known only through Cunego*s engraving) 
depends on classical reliefs for its frieze-like composition. It was the 
first of a series of Homeric subjetts by him. 

Neo-classical history^ painting enjoyed only a limited success in 
England. A more popular direction was discovered by Benjamin 
West, 

West w^as bom in 17 near Swarthmorej Pennsylvania, in the 
United States^ of a Quaker family that had emigrated in 1681 from 
Long Crendonp Buckinghamshire. A Cherokee Indian^ according to 
his own account, ^ve him his first instruction and colours, but he 
went to Rome to study in 1760. At this time and place an American 
artist was regarded as something of a curiosity^ and West* on being 
presented to the blind Cardinal Albania was asked whether he w'as 
black or white. In 1761 he settled permanently m London^ quickly 
securing Royal patronage. He was a foundation member of the Aca¬ 
demy^ of which he became President on the deatli of Reynolds, 
He died in i Sio and was burled in St, PauTs,^ West was a mediocre 
artist: feeble in imagination and deficient in sense of cliaracterp 
while his colour ts monotonous and dry. After his return from Rome 
West painted neo-classical works, such as The Departure of Regulus, 
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of J765 (Kensington Palace)^ But in 1771 he exhibked The Death 
^ WoJje (Ottawa; a version is at Kensington Palace)* a contemporary 
subject depicted in contemporArj^ dress. This contravened Academic 
theory* which demanded that from no matter what period of history 
a subject was derived, its characters should be clothed as Greeks 
or Romans. According to a not altogether reliable account, Reynolds 
tried to dissuaile West front using contemporary dress in his picture* 
but West repliech ^The event to be commemorated happened in 
the year 17^9* in a region of the world unknown to the Greeks and 
Romans* and at a period of time ^vhen no warriors who wore 
such costume existed-* And svhen Reynolds saw the painting he 
confessed: ^Mr* West has contjuered, he has treated the subject as 
it ought to be treated. I retract my objections^ I foresee that this 
picture will not only become one of the most popular* hut will 
occasion a revolution in the art.* If these svere indeed RevnoMs^s 
words, West had ‘treated the subject as it ought to be treated' 
because he had modelled his work upon a Renaissance tjpe—^the 
Pieta, The composition, postures and gestures of the picture were 
in the best academic tradition. And West, again in the manner 
advocated by Reynolds* had departed from historical fact to increase 
the grandeur of his depiction: hardly any of the people included in 
the painting were actually present at Wolfedeath. West*s innova¬ 
tion w^as that he applied the rules of history^ painting to the repre¬ 
sentation of a subject in contemporar)^ dress. A new impetus was 
given to history painting as a result* though its practitioners were 
not always able to raise their treatment of contemporary subjects 
above the level of reportage, 

John Singleton Copley (17^8-181^) was a far more considerable 
painterp Like West, he came from the United States, having been 
bom in Boston inimediately upon the arrival of his Anglo-Irish 
parents from Europe- In J77+* having alr^dy made a reputation in 
his native city as a painter of austerely realistic portraits, he set out 
for Italy* by way of London, where he settled permanently* late in 
the following year. Not long afterwards he embarked upon an 
ambitious series of scenes from contemporary English history. The 
second of these* The Death of the Earl Chatham t in the Tate Gallery* 
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shows the great statesmiin receiving his dcnith stroke on Aiifil 7^ 
i77Sp in the old House of Lords (the Painted Chamber) where he 
had been pleading on behalf of the British North American Colonies. 
Although the fiftj-fivc heads in the picture are all portraits* the 
scene is largely imaginary: the peers, for example, were not on 
that occasion robed* and the tUutninatton is dramatically contrived. 
As in West^s The DcaA ^ historicral liberties were taken in 

the interests of grand efi’ect. The picture was begun in 1779- The 
third and finest of the series* The Death ^Majar Fiersaa, now at the 
Tate Gallery* was inspired by the heroic end of a young British 
officer who on January^ 8^ t7Si, lost his life in defeating a body of 
French troops w^ho had invaded the island of jersey. This picture* 
painted in 1783^ is not only the best of Copleyhistory pintings* 
but One of the finest of its tjpc that tlic English school has produced- 
TTie artist has seized the dramatic possibilities of the episode^ the 
picture is suave and hannonious in design, in colour fresh and clear* 
And an authority on battles, the Duke of Wellington, pronounced 
it the best battle picture he had seen. The boy dressed in green by 
the nurse’s side is the artist's son* the futuire Lord Lyrndhurst* In 
1791 Copley finished the vigorous and dramatic but less successful 
/lepu/se the Floating Batteries at Gibraltar, at the Guildhall* 

James Barry' (1741-1806) w^as one of the most striking personaJi- 
ties in British eighteenth-century art- Bom in Cork* the son of a 
coasting trader who kept a public-house* Barry first made his mark 
as an artist when he exhibited in Dublin a painting entitled The 
Conrersian St, Patrick of the King af CashcL This so impressed 
Burke that he sent Barry^ to London and Rome and became his 
patron* Barry was of the race of David: the minds of both men 
■^vere filled with the same vision of a grandiose public art, based on 
classical sculpture and dedicatefl to the exaltation of civic virtue; 
in both there burned the same passionate love of antique art* the 
same fierce* imcompromising spirit. But their destinies were as 
different as their natures were alike: a revolution made David 
unchallenged dictator of the arts* while Barry languished in fruit less 
opposition* The nco-cbssical ideas to which Barry subscribed 
became discredited in England precisely because of their association 
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with the French Revolution* Barry vw far less richly endowed and 
less well instructed than David, yet his paintings in the great room 
at the Society of Arts in the Adeiphi shosv, granted opportunitj^j to 
what heights he could attain* For these^ undertaken gratis in 1777 
and completed in 17S5, strike a note of authentic grandeur* His 
devotion in lonely poverty to the fulfilment of his exalted dream 
compels our admiration* While engaged on his gratuitous labours 
in the Adeiphi, he almost starved himself, and often, after painting 
all day, he %vas compelled to engrave at night in order to obtain the 
bare means of subsistence. A letter written on his homew^ard 
journeyp from TuriUp concerning the pictures in the gallery there, 
shows at once the depth of his devotion to the classical idea and his 
sense of struggling in a hopeless cause: *Thc rest of the pictures 
are Flemish and Dutch p Rubens \ Van Dyck^s, Tcnicrs\ Rem¬ 
brandt's, Scalken^s, etc* These are without tlie pale of my church, 
and though 1 will not condemn them, yet I must hold no intercourse 
wdth them, God help you, Barry, said I, where is the use of your 
hairbreadth niceties, your antiquesp and your etceteras? Behold, the 
hand-w'riting on the wall is against you; in the country to ivhich 
you are going, pictures of onion-peels, oysters and tricks of Colour, 
and other baubles, are in as much request as they are here.^ Barry *s 
classical notions were outraged by West's use of contemporary 
costume m his Death ^ General Walfe^ so by w^ay of protest he painted 
a picture of the same subject wndi the figures nude. The purity of 
Reynolds's classicism w^as more than suspect: the President's 
history paintings, were they e?£hibited in France or ItalVp would at 
once be taken for what they were, wrote Barry , under a pseudonymp 
'the rude, disorderly abortions of an unstudied man\ His passionate, 
uncompromising and utterly undisciplined nature continually 
prompted such outbursts. He went so far^ on one occasion, as to 
accuse the entire body of Academicians of burgling his house. He 
was first removed from his Professorship of Painting arid finally from 
his membership of tlie Academy. And on terms of enmity with the 
w'orld he died, ill and alone, in February 1806* His body lay in 
state in the ereat room he liad decorated, before beine buried in 
St* PauPs. 
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Equal to Ba,rr>' m force and grandeur of imagiriation but less 
Well endowed by nature and traming was Henry Fuseli. Bom at 
Zurich in die son of a painter named Fuessli, he took holy 

orders, but was soon compelled to Iea%^c his iiative city. He came to 
London in 1764, in the train of the British Minister to the Court 
of Prussia, visited Rome, and settled hnally in England in 1779. 
In 1790 he was elected an Academician, Professor of Painting in 
1799, and Keeper in i S04, He died at Putney in 182^. His ambitious 
history paintings and his numerous drawings arc characterized by 
rare original it)' and vigour^ Lacking both academic training and 
natural dexterity, he neglected the methods of the old masteni, but 
sought instead with passionate fervour to recapture the n’lood by 
which they were inspired* Michelangelo and the mannerists were 
his chosen masters. From them he derived an expressive vocabulary 
of elongated figures and exaggerated gestures* It was the vehicle of 
sardonic»often sinister vision, nourished on Milton and Shakespeare* 
Widt such Works as The Death ^ CarJinat Bcai^on (i 777, the Walker 
Art Gallery, Liverpool) Fuseli enlarged the repertoire of history 
painting, and many of the ^terrible^ subjects which appear in the 
work of other artists depend directly from his examples. 

The historj' school survived until the second half of the nineteenth 
centurj'* The most notable of its later members were Benjamin 
Robert Haydon and Jolm Martin* Hay don w^as bom in Pljinouth on 
January iS, 1786; and he studied at the Academy Schools, After a 
brief period of success he incurred, and thereafter continually 
fanned, the enmity of rnany influential persons, and also deeply 
involved himself w ith money-lenders. Broken by failure, he died by 
his Own hand on June 21, 1846* Haydon is remembered to-day as 
the author of a famous diary, as the man who helped to secure the 
Elgin Marbles for die British Museum^ and for his dramatic suicide, 
rather than for his large history paintings, such as The Raising 
Lazarus and Chairing the Mnnber (both in the Tate Gallery)* indeed 
Haydon^s art is vulnerable to criticism: his designs are not infre¬ 
quently lacking in cohesion, his themes are confused, and again and 
again he betrayed a lack of knowledge of the fundamentals of his 
art. But he had, on the other hand, an authentic fire, a certain 
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splendour of vision, and if the authorities had not allowed themselves 
to be completely alienated by his ire and his vanity and Instead hac) 
given him the opportunity that he so |>assionately deskiedj Hay don 
might have been numbered among the most effective modem 
exponents of public art. As it was^ his career, like that of Barry, 
whom he in many ways resembled, was a lonely struggle with public 
opinion, autliority and fashionable connoisseurshlp. He was defeated* 
and his achievement is but a shadow of what it might have been. 
Exponents of public art, by their very' nature, are doomed, in the 
absence of public sympathy or official support* to a partial realization 
of their aims, if not to total failure. There is something at once 
pathetic and impressive about the fragmentary achievement of the 
unhappy being who endured with such indomitable faith and vanity^ 
"on the rack of this rough world\ 

John Martin (i7S9“iSj4) presented spectacular visions of 
bibilical and classical events, conceived in terms of fantastic and 
grandiose landscape and architecture, peopled with minute figures. 
The Great Daj i/jj Wrath {c. 18^3, Tate Gallery), measunng more 
than ten feet in width, is a typical w^ork. Martinis architectural 
inventiveness also found an outlet in schemes for the impmvement 
of London's water-supply and drainage. He the sanest meiriber 
of a family touched widi madness—it was his brother Jonathan who 
in 1S29 set fire to York Minster. 

An opportunity for state patronage of history painting came late 
in its development. In 1841 there was appointed *a select committee 
to take into consideration the promotion of the fine arts of tliis 
country in connection with the rebuilding of the Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment", A Royal Commission was established the same year and 
competitions for work in fresco and oil began in 1S43- Among those 
eventually commissioned to undertake the decoration were VViUiam 
Dyce (180^1864), Maclise (i 806-1S70), and the young 

Watts. Their work there, and the whole scheme, in fact, was much 
influenced by the revival of fresco painting in Ceimany under 
Cornelius and Overbcck, whose early Italian n^odels they also sought 
to emulate. 
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BLAKE AND HIS FOLLOWERS 

It h ironic that RejiTiolds’s dream of great English history painting 
should have been fulBlied by his bitterest opponent. All the English 
painters of history“Hogarth;H West, Barry , Fuseli, Remolds him¬ 
self and even Copley—had generally failed to infuse the breath of 
life into their creations jit the grand manner. Yet Hogarth’s genre 
paintings, and Reynoldses and Copleyportraits, furnish sufficient 
evidence that it was not vitality that was wanting. The truth is that 
for the successful execution of historj^ painting on a grand scale 
neither natural talent nor even genius itself h a sufficient substitute 
for training. In England there was no tradition of plnting in this 
manner^ only sporadic attempts to establish one; mediocre Italians 
or Frenchmen were therefore able to succeed where Englishmen 
even of superior talents could accomplish relatively little. The 
native painters vvere baffled chiefly by having to Avork on an un¬ 
accustomed scale. Blake, on the other hand, set rlown his transcend¬ 
ent visions within small limits, and thereby escaped the dangers by 
which others w'ere beset. In both the range and the intensity of his 
imagination he far surpassed the others. Indeed, to Blake the world 
of imagination was not a shadowy counterpart of the mater]al world 
but the most immediate, the most vivid of realities. *A spirit and a 
vision,* he said, *are not, as the modem philosopher supposes, a 
cloudy vapour or a nothing; they are organised and minutely 
articulated beyond all that mortal and perishing nature can produce. 
He w^ho does not imagine in stronger and better lineaments and in 
a stronger and better light than his perishing and mortal eye can 
see, does not imagine at all.* He went yet further than this: ^natural 
objects,* he said, ^always did and do deaden Imagination in me.’ 

Wiliiam Blake w'as bom on November 2St the son of a 

hosiert at 18 Broad Street, Golden Square, London, and at the age 
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of ten began to attend Parses drawing scrbool in the Strand< lie early 
sliow'ed the independence of his taste by admiring Michelangelo and 
Raphael when tlie Carracci and Guido Rcni were the chosen idols 
of the connoisseurs, Italian pinting was kno%m to him only through 
engravings. At the age of fourteen he was apprenticed to James 
Basire (1730-1^03) the engraver, with whoni he remained seven 
years. Basire sent him to make drawings of monuments m West¬ 
minster Abbey and other churches, thereby enabling him to acquire 
the love of gothic, w hich^ wnth his love of Michelangelo, was the 
predominant influence upon his artp There is something singularly 
fitting in this intimate association of the supreme imaginative artist 
of modem England and the supreme monument of English 
mediaeval art. In 1778 he entered the Academy Schools. About this 
time he met Fuseli, an artist whose daring imagination he prodigi¬ 
ously admired and whom he defended from his critics^ ^Such an 
artist as Fuseli is Invulnerable/ he said. Another friendship belonging 
to the same period was with John Flaxman (17^^-1836), the 
neo-classical sculptor and draughtsman, w'hose to Homerj 

in the Diploma Gallery, exemplify the clear, expressive line w^hich 
Blake approved. Thomas Stothard (i7J5“iS34), the idyllic book 
illustrator, also for a time enjoyed Blake^s friendship. In 17S4 he 
set up a shop for the sale of prints, but gave it up three years later 
on the death of Robert, his brother and partner. 

In tySS Robert appeared to him In a dream and revealed to him 
a proce^ w^hereby he might achieve liteTary and pictorial expression 
at one and the same time^ which he had long wished to do* Text 
and illustration were drawm in reverse on a copper plate with an 
impervious liquid, the rest of the plate was then bitten by acid, 
and both were printed and the colour added by hand. Upon this 
revelation there followed a sublime series of imaginative works 
w^hich Blake w^rote, illustrated, printed and published himself. In 
1789 appeared ^ Innocence and 7 ^r£ Book Tbel; The Marriage 

Heaven and Hell followed in about 1730, Songs ^Experiertre in 1794+ 
The fraphetkol ik>ojb bctw'cen 1793 and 179^, Blake Al<n invented 
tw^o further processes: a kind of tempera painting, which he called 
Tresco\ about 1790, and a method of reproducing w'ater-colours 
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BLAKE AND HIS FOLLOWERS 

which he used between 1793 3 ,tid 1796. A splendid cximple of tlic 
latter technique is the Creating Adain^ of Tate 

Gallery, The colour of most of the ‘frescoes* has greatly darkened» 
but TTi€ Spiritual Farm FHi Guiding Eehcmcth^ on canvas * The 
Spiritual Form of Nelson Guiding Leviathan ^ also on canv^, and Sdfiiir 
Smiting Job with Sore Boils^ on panels all at the Tate, are in a tolerably 
good state of preservation* The latter years of his life were occupied 
by a set of tw'enty-one engravings to illustrate The Booh tf Job^ which 
were commissioned by his friend Llnnell and completed in iSii", and 
a set of designs for Dante*s Diriiw Cameifyy which was unfinished at 
the time of his death, A few of the Dante engravings exist; of the 
hundred prcliininarj' water-colour studies twenty arc at the Tate, 
Blake died at Fountain Court, London* on August 12, 1S27* singing* 
his mind filled with radiant visions, and was buried at Bunhill Fields 
Jn a common grave which cannot be identified. 

He was not only a great original artist^ but at his best a singularly 
perfect one* And small in scale as his paintings are* no artist’s aims 
were ever nrore exalted : he tried to reinterpret the supreme worts 
of literature, to make manifest a cosmic vision, and to portray the 
Almighty Himself, It is easy to criticize his figures trom the realistic 
standpoint, but irrelevant, for the human form was of interest to 
him not for its own sake, but as an Instrument W'hcrcby his ideas 
and his visions might be realized. Indeed, as MacColl observed, 
*Bbke*s figure is at bottom Flaxman's, a very summary lay figure* 
But he m^es of this figure by his invention of movement^ pose, 
expressive gesture, an amazing engine of invention. He can render 
with it the extreme of supplication, menace^ stricken exhaustion, 
intfint watching, stony grief, wild flight* frozen oblivion or the still 
upward movement of an emanation and the waft and eftortless 
wreaLhing of forms home upon winds of the spirit,* Blake is of the 
race of the great masters; in imagiiiativc power and sublime 
grandeur of design he is El Greco’s brother* He lived and died in 
dire poverty, and his work made little stir in the world. It was only 
towards the close of his life that the significance of his achievement 
and the quallt)^ of his character (*He was more like die ancient 
patterns of virtue than ever I expected to see/ WTOte his friend 
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Linncll) becctnie known to a sniail group of friends and disciples 
belonging to the younger generation. This was due to John LLnncll 
(179^-1882), a serious realistic landscape and portrait painter, 
whose own art had already reached maturity wlien he met Blake in 
181S^. But besides these he was admired hy a few among the 
older generation: Fuseli declared that Blake was damned good to 
steal frorrij Romney that his imaginative drawings ranked wdth 
Michelangelo^s. Besides these. Stothard and Flaxman had some 
understanding of his w'orth. A devoted friend was the blithe land¬ 
scape pinter John Varley (1778-1842), a descendant, through his 
mother, of Oliver Cromwell, and brother-in-law of Copley Fielding, 
Avho after meeting Blake In 1819 was his constant companion. It 
was he who^ deep in debt and assailed by other grave misfortunes, 
said: hAll these troubles are necessary to me; if it were not for my 
troubles I should burst with Joy.^ But Blake InHuenced none of these 
as he did his young disciples, who came to know him in their most 
impressionable years. The most notable were Palmer and Calvert, 
inspired artists both. 

Samuel Palmer (1 80^— r 881), the son of a Stoke New^ington book¬ 
seller, was the first to know Blake, being taken to see him by Linnell 
in October 1824. Edward Calvert (1799-1883) met Blake at the 
Royal Academy exhibition of 1826. The tsvo young men themselves 
became devoted friends; though it w'ould have been difficult to finii 
a greater contrast tlian there was between Palmer, diffident, to^vn- 
bred and bookish, and the self-reliant Calvertp w'ho at fifteen had 
joined the fvavy as a midshipman and been with his shipp the frigate 
Albj^t when she had taken part in the bombardment of Algiers, and 
at twenty had resigned to become an artist and make his living by 
selling shares* The force of Blake^s Impact upon these tw^o im¬ 
pressionable natures is hardly to be W'ondered at. For in knowing 
Blake they svere privileged not only to know one of the rarest beings 
the world has seerip but were able to leam a new language of form. 

Blake s contemporaries and immediate predecessors were dazzled 
by the ideal of history painting* Even those who rejected art of 
such a kind stood somew hat in awe of its prestige and now and then 
attempted it, as though to show the world that they could master 
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it. And gcticnally they failedp for they svcre seeking td spe^k an 
alien tongue; Blake^ on the other hand, expressed hinaself naturally, 
in his own. He showed historj' could be portrayed otherwise than 
in the grand manner- It vr^s not^ hosvevcr, Blake’s ambitious 
history painting which made the deepest impression on his immedi¬ 
ate foliowerSj but the svoodcuts he did in iS2]» as illustrations to 
Dr. Thorntonthird edition of Vji^iTs Ealcgucs. These were the 
inspiration of a new pastoral school. Under their influence Palmer 
produced a series of landscapes in pen and water-colour which have 
a quality of mjEterious exaltation which gives them a unique place 
in English art^ Especially characteristic are the wonderful group of 
drawings of pastoral subjects, belonging to iSlf, at the Ashinolean 
Museum, Coming Jrom Evening Church (oil and tempera) of i at 
the Tate, and the slightly earlier h a Skprehjm Garden (ivater-colour 
and gouache)^ at the Victoria and Alberti In 18.57 he went on a hvo- 
year visit to Italy, and his art lost much ot its magic. 

Calvert was a hardly less masterly artist j his work is marked by a 
serenity of spirit neither to be found in that of Palmer nor even of 
Hiake himself. It was this rare serenity that guarded him from a 
weakness from w'hich ecstatic natures are prone to suffer: when their 
interest flags their forms grow summary* Blake suffered from it, but 
with Calvert, passionate as he every form is fully realiitcd. 
His knowledge of landscape was greater than his master^s, and his 
skill in engraving also^ although Blake spent his life at that art and 
Calvert rarely used the graver. Indeed, but fifteen engravings, most 
on wood, by his hand are known* The best of his woodcuts arc 
unsurpassed; in them the mysterious lyric mood of Palmcr*s 
drawings lives with equal radiance. Most beautiful of all is The 
Chamber Idfll (1851). scarcely less so are The Return Home {1830) 
and The Bucchunte. His best copper engrasings, The Sheep Hii 
Pasture (iSjS) and The Bride (1828), are of a singubr loveliness, as 
Is also his drawing in water-colours, A PrimlUve City (1S22), at the 
British Museum^ a work in which the influence of the media;val 
illuminated manuscript Is fused with that of Blake. The work of 
his later years, admirable as it is, lacks the quality of exaltation that 
contact Avith Blake inspired. His art is without the grandeur or 
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originality of Blake’s, yet Calvert is among the most perfect of 
EnglisK artists. 

A ]e»er artist than Palmer or Calvert, but one who for a brief 
space of time was more subject to Blake’s spell than either, was 
George Richmond <i 809^16^6), His Crftidea of Light (1816), a 
tempera painting in the collection of Mr. George Richmond, 
although in form and tecKnitjue inspired bjr Blake, is no unworthy 
inutatioii; here, indeed, is authentic emotion nobly and capably 
expressed. The Shepherd (1817), a copper engraving, reveals some¬ 
thing of the same spirit, but in less convincing form. That Blake's 
disciples should have fallen away is no mere chance. The imaginative 
art he preached and practised ran counter to the strongly rising 
tide of realism that was sweeping everything before it. Artists were 
looking for inspiration ever more intently at ‘mortal and perbKuig 
nature* and turning their backs upon imagination. 
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LANDSCAPE: WILSON, GAINSBOROUGH, 
CROME, CONSTABLE AND TURNER 

It was Qtdy after centuries of subordination that the art of landscape 
asserted its independence, and emerged, as MacColI observed, from 
under the elbows and between the haloes of saints and martyrs. 
The process of emanciption was the pictorial reflection of a funda¬ 
mental change in man^s prevailing conception of his place in the 
universe* The traditional view, held in the ancient world and 
perpetuated by mediaeval theology, was that man, by virtue of a 
nature wholly different from that of the rest of created things and 
of an immediate relation to God, occupied a unique and privileged 
position. This view w'as modified as a result of the gradual advance 
of scientific knowledge: man, it seemedp w'as not, after all, the 
enemy or the servant of God and fashioned in His image. Instead he 
was but the last of a chain of monkep j and the universe, which had 
seemed all but parochial, now loomed infinitely vast* Nature, in 
short, which had been a mere background for the activities of man, 
slowly became an independent and fascinating field of interest. And 
so it came about that in the sphere of art also, as the centuries 
passed, the background became at last the object of reverent and 
absorbed attention^ A special aim of landscape painting is the 
reduction of the d.isorder of nature to an orderly design* The habit 
of the primitives of sceii^ in terms of one distance and one focus 
only had to be changed that this ultimate aim might be realized. 
So as the art of landscape progressed we find the old field of vision 
continually extendingp until at last the foreground is stretching back* 
as it were, as for as the horizon, and clear vision replaced by com¬ 
prehensive visionp and the once dominant human figure slowly 
disappearing or else a mere accessory. 

It is curious that English artists should have been so relatively 
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late in entering the fielc! of paintiitg in which tJiey have excelled, 
even though conditions highly discoumgmg to landscape painters 
had long prevailed* Where interest in landscape had existed, it 
was foreign artists' work that was in demaiicl Claudes, Poussins, 
Salvators, Canalettos and Zuccarellis were all popular, and when 
an English artist was employed, it was often enough to depict some 
foreign scene. What is stranger than the paucity^ of English landscape 
painters prior to the eighteenth century Is the continued neglect 
which they have suffered. It is probahle that less attention has hem 
devoted to the history of English painting than to that of any other 
comparable art, but nowhere has indifference been so marked as 
in the field of early landscape pintmg. It is, indeed, all but conv 
plete^ Colonel M. H- Grant s widely informative Old Ejigtish fund- 
iCiipe ?ainteri stands almost alone. 

Though Wilson w^as the first great English landscape pinter he 
svas far from being the first to practise the art in England, as is 
sometimes assumed. * Wilson and Gainsborough thcnisclves/ says 
Colonel Grant, ‘so far from being “fathers” are hut echoes of 
notes struck long beforej and easily traceable, less to Italy and the 
Netherlands than to Italians and Flemings who have worked in this 
country/ And the w'ork of these forms as integral a part of English 
painting as that of foreign-bom portraitists such as Lely or Kneller* 
English medieval illuminators had understood the decorative uses 
of landscape, and often portrayed it with both precision and charm, 
but one of the earliest existing examples of landscape painted for its 
owTi sake is to be found on an end-paper of a minute Bible once the 
property of Queen Elizabeth, and now at the British Museum. It is 
a study of Windsor Castle, seen from the Park^ in opaque water- 
colour, measuring by 2^ inches and executed about and 

by no less a person than Edward VI (1^37-15^1)* The earliest land¬ 
scape painter In oil in England appears to have l^en Joris Hoefhagel 
(1^42-1600), a Fleming, an excellent work by whom, A file ct 
Is in the collection of the Marquess of Salisbury, at 
Hatfield* Sir Nathaniel Bacon, whose portraits have already been 
mentioned, also executed on copper a small Landscape^ which 
is at the Ashmolean. Views of Hichmof}d (Fit7W'illiam Museum, 
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Cambridge) and Pontefraa Ccstk {Hampton Court);, perhaps of the 
sixtccri'twentieSj have been doubtfully attributed to the Fleming 
David Vinckeboons. Thomas Wyck (i6i6-!G77 or 1682), who 
came from Holland, made a speciality^ of views of Londonp Of es¬ 
pecial merit is his Westminster from below fisrir WaiJirgtiur^ in the 
collection of Mr. E. C> Grenfell. Robert Streeter, to whom refer¬ 
ence has already been made as a wall painter, executed the 
ambitious and spirited Fictr ^ B^scobcl House^ at Hampton Court, 
depicting the search for Prince Charles after the battle of Worcester. 
A more sophisticated vision is evident in the work of the Jersey 
artist, Peter Monamy {1670-174^), who painted marine subjecU 
under Dutch influence, especially that of William van de Velde the 
younger. Old East India Wharfs^ at the Victoria and Albert, shows 
him at his best. A lucid and vivacious pintcr of similar subjects 
was Charles Brooking (1723-1759). "ho is represented at the Tate 
Gallery, the Foundlirtg Hospital and Kensington Palace. The London 
landscapes of Samuel Scott (1701-1771)^ precise and delicate 
paintings reminiscent of those of Canaletto (who was in England 
for most of the period 1746-1755), were vastly admired by 
Walpole. In such a painting as The Thames ^Strand shore)j at the 
Victoria and Albert, he shows himself an artist with an exceptional 
understanding of urban landscape. 

Besides these and other early landscape pinters of merit, there 
must also be included among those vi^ho laid the foundation of the 
great English school of the later eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries two further group: the sprting and animal painters 
already touched upn, and the long line of topgraphicai draughts¬ 
men of which the Bohemian, Wenceskus Hollar (1607-1677), 
appars to have been the first. The former, from Barlow onsvards, 
although landscape was but a secondary interest with them, often 
represented it with insight and skill, while the latter, limited though 
their aim was, by their capble objective treatment not only stimu¬ 
lated a taste for Jandscape but explored the technical means w'hereby 
it might best be satisfied. It is evident then that by the time Wilson 
started on his career much had already been done towards cstab- 
lishing a tradition of landscape painting in England. But while both 
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the sporting and aninml painters and the topographical draughtsmen 
and engravers (especially when they portrayed romantic foreign 
scenes) found ready employment^ those whose province was the 
poctrj' of landscape found it hard to make a living. Wilson suffered 
dire poverty until the end of his life i Gainsborough w'as compelled to 
paint portraits that he might have leisure to devote himself to land¬ 
scape. The artists were there i only enlightened patronage was wanting, 
Richard Wilson w^as born on August i* 1714, at Penegoes, 
Montgomeryshirej where his father held the living. With the 
assistance of a relative of his mother^ Sir George Wynne^ he was 
sent to London in 1719 to study 'vith an obscure painter of portraits, 
Thomas Wright, In 17^0 he was in Italy, where he remained for 
about six years. It was long and persistently repeated that Wilson 
practised only portraiture prior to his Italian sojourn and only 
landscape afterwards* There is now sufficient evidence that he w^as 
a landscape painter before his visit to Italy, and that be painted 
occasional portraits after bis return. On April i747> about three 
years before Wilson left Englandp was published an engraving by 
John Sebastian Muller of a notable landscape by him, A ^ 
Doverf a version of which Is in the National Museum of Wales. 
This work, while inferior to those of the artist’s maturityp can 
hardly be the first essay of a novice. Furthermore, an official record 
exists of the thanks tendered to him by the Governor of the 
Foundling Hospital in the winter of 1746 for the two small land¬ 
scapes which he presented to that imtitution. Of the portraits he 
painted after his return from Italy the L&rd Egremont, of about 175:7* 
in the Dulwich Gallery, is a characteristic exaiiiple. In Italy 
Wilson^s landscapes won him a great reputation. Not only did the 
brilliantly successful Zucarelll admire him, but Claude-Joseph 
Vemet and Anton Raphael Mengs were quick to recognize in his 
art an expression of the antique spirit which it was their oviTi ambi¬ 
tion to recapture, Vernet exchanged pictures ^vith him, and keeping 
Wilson's in his studio, he used to show it to English visitors w^ho 
praised his own workp saying, 'don't talk of my land.>!capes when 
you have so clever a fellow in your countryman Wilson*; while 
Mengs painted a portrait of him^ now^ in the National Museum of 
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WhiIcs, and cxdunged it for one of his landscape.'!. Wilson left 
Rome in 17 and probably reached England in the follow ing year. 
His Roman reputation had preceded him hitberj and hi$ return 
excited interest but little sympathy among his brother artists. When 
the Royal Academy was established^ however, lie was nominated as 
one of its foundation members, in spite of his fame^ which the 
pictures he e>diJbitcd in London upheld, he found increasing 
difficulty in earning a livelihood. Even Reynolds neglected him, a Fact 
which Hoppner attributed to jealousy. His poverty provoked him 
on one occasion to inquire of Barry whether he knew anyone mac! 
enough to employ a landscape painter* flLs appointment in 1776 to 
succeed Francis Hayman as Librarian to the Academy ensured him 
a small income. Suffering neglect and humiliation^ he returned to 
Wales in 17S i and died at a relative's housCj Colomendy Hall, near 
Lbnhcris, on May j 3 of the following year. 

It is strange that Wilson, so famous in his oviu day, revered by 
his great successors in the art of landscape painting, should have 
become, soon after the generation which knew him passed away, 
a mysterious, almost a legendary figure. It was fort)^-two years 
after his death when his first biography w^as published, and the 
paucity^ of facts it contains shows how far his memory had sunk into 
oblivion. To-day, while it is generally conceded that he was a great 
landscape painter, there is little agreement as to his merits, defects, 
and his relative importance. It seems to the present writer that 
Wilson possessed that which is not commonly found in northern 
Europe, namely, a classical temperament. But the balance and the 
sense of fitness which belong to the classical temperament prevented 
his forgetting, even while he worshipped at Cbude's shrine in 
Italy, that he himself was the inheritor of the romantic and realistic 
tradition of the north* How deeply this had entered into him is 
especially apparent in his portraits, in those he painted after his 
sojourn in Italy as well as those he did before his departure. Thu 
northern tradition, the tradition of the Dutch landscape painters 
in particular, could hardly manifest itself more plainly than it does 
in his English and Welsh landscapes. And one of the chief tesisons 
he learet from Claude, the ability to portray light and to render 
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(list^cc in ternis of atmosphere!^ enhanced the northern quality of 
his art; for light and atmosphere were becoming the principal 
concern of northern painters. To Wilson, however^ belonged the 
fundamental attributes of the classical artist, the detachment, the 
serenity, the preoccuption with the typical rather than the 
cliaractcristic. Without the sacrifice of the spectficallj English 
outlook he had inherited, Wilson was able to give full expression to 
his Fundamentally classical temperament. It was this eclectic quality 
in him, this balance, that caused his ^vork to appear commonplace 
to all but the most discerning of his countrymen. The work of an 
outright disciple either of Claude or of Ruisdael they would have 
understood, but he who was capable of classical expression in 
English form is to this day not sufficiently admired. Wilson painted 
many landscapes which are mere pastiches of Claude and even of 
such minor classicists as Vcmetj but at his best, in such works as 
The Tkt^mes at Twickenham and the Cadcr Idns^ at the National 
Callerv, The Tiber^ in the collection of Mrs. Richard Ford, Craonse 
Conn, near Worcenerf in the possession of the Croome Estate 
trustees, and The PJver Dee, at the Barber Institute, Birniingham, 
he achieves a serene grandeur of design, a spaciousness and a tender, 
glosving luminosity which place him among the masters of landscape. 
The influence exerted by Wilson on hb successors in the field 
of landscape was considerable, but his own pupils appear to have 
Icamt little from him sa%'e his mannerisms* The best remembered 
among those directly subject to his teaching was Joseph Farington 
(1747-1S 21), a stylish but superficial artist; a member of the ancient 
family of ffarington^ who wielded almost dictatorial power in the 
Academy. He entered Wilsonstudio at the age of sixteen^ and to 
the end of his life he remained devoted to bb master's memory* 
lie did little painting, but confined himself to topographical draw* 
ing5 in pen and wash. Now and again, in such drawings as Landscape 
with Horswciit at the British Museum, he shows real talents But 
Farington is important less for his work as an artist than as the 
author of the great Didry he began after a visit to Horace Walpole^ 
his cousin by marriage, at Strawberry' Hill, on July 13, i79l^ 
therein b an incomparable record of the artistic Mfc of his times, 
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After Wilson the next great figure in Fnglish landscape h 
Gainsborough I whose portraiOi have been discussed in an earlier 
chapter. His passion For landscape showed itself even in hjs child¬ 
hood + ^There was not a picturesque clump of trees/ he satd^ 
■nor even a single tree of any beauty, no, nor he<igcrow^ stem or 
post in or around my native town that I did not treasure in my 
memory from my earliest years/ In the Carnard Wood^ at the 
Tate Gallery^, completed in about his twenty-first year,, he already 
showed m.astery\ For this picture, as for all his early landscapes, 
he took as his masters Jan Wynants and Ruisdael, whose works 
were not uncommon in the eastern counties. At the end of 17^9 
Gainsborough removed to Bath^ and his cliange of domicile was 
accompanied hy a change in the character of his work. The accuracy 
and ntinuteness the Dutchmen had taught him gave way before a 
broader, more generalized way of seeing which he learnt from 
Rubens, with some of whose works he now' became familiar, and 
his brush work grew swifter and lighter, A fine example of this later 
landscape style is The I {arrest Wagan^ of about 1771, in the Barber 
institute, Birmingham, Even at the height of his success as a portrait 
painter he was able to sell but few of his landscapes, and when he 
died his house w'as stacked with them. Thus he was never able to 
tullil his desire to devote hiniself entirely to landscape. Never¬ 
theless, he too ranks with the great landscape painters. In tempera¬ 
ment he was the veiy antithesis of Wilson. Wilson saw grandly, 
Gainsborough w'ith a touching intimacy* But perhaps the most 
radical difference between them was that w^hereas Wilson was 
almost scientific in hLs detaclmrcnt, Gainsborough was spontaneous 
and instinctive. Gainsborough was no less lovely a colourist in his 
landscape than in his portraiture (ReynolcLs declared him to be the 
greatest since Rubens), but his compositions were apt to lack 
coherence, and the emphasis upon his central motiye was often 
disproportionate. This defect was due perhaps to the habit of vision 
acquired in the painting of portraits, but his arcadian canvases arc 
able to stir the emotions deeply. *On looking at them/ said Con¬ 
stable, ‘we find tear^ in our eyes and know^ not what brings 
them/ 
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With Gainsborough may be mentioned two lesser figures, 
George Morland (i 763-1S04) and Thomas Barker of Bath (17^9- 
1847). Morland* the erratic son of the respectable painter Henr)^ 
Robert Morland (1730?-! 797), who painted attractive pictures of 
laundry girlsj was a gifted and prolific artist. His most important 
works were rustic figures in landscape, painted partly in the tradition 
of Gainsborough, partly in that of the sporting and animal painters; 
good examples are The Ale House Door (17^ip National Gallerj' of 
Scotland) and InjJ jf of a Stable {1791, Tate Gallery). But although 
he was a talented designer wkh a fine sense of colour, many of his 
works are marred by careless execution. Barker svas a forceful but 
imitative painter of rustic subjects, whose Clover Field with Figorest 
at the Tate Gallery* is perhaps his most successful work. Both 
Morland and Barker sentimentalized Gainsborough. 

We have now to consider the great provincial painter John 
Crome. The son of a poor weaver, he was bom on December 71, 
1768, in a small public-house In Norwich^ At tw'elve he was an 
errand boy ; at fifteen he svas apprenticed to one Francis Whistler, 
a house, coach and sign painter. He Is known to have painted three 
inn signs, ^The Two Brewet:^', *The Guardian AngcF and ^The 
Saxvyers^ two of which were recently in existence. He early began 
to palni landscapes in his spare time* and his progre^ was hastened 
through his friendship with Thomas Harvey of Catton, w ho allowed 
tlie boy access to his collection, which included Gain.'iborough's 
Cottoge Door (of which he made a copy), a Hobbema and probably 
some Wilsons. Harvey also set him up as a drawing n^aster. Crome 
gave his instruction out of doors, although he painted in his studio. 
He taught well and Kis landscapes found many admirers in and around 
his native city, whereby he attained a moderate prosperitj^ The 
two outstanding events of his life were his foundation of the 
Norwich Society in February 1803, of which he became president 
in iio8, which marked the birth of the Norwich school, and his 
visit to France in 1814. He died suddenly on April 22* 1821, ‘Johnj 
my boy/ he said to his son at the Last, ^paint, but paint for fame; 
and if your subject is only a pigstjr% djgiufy it/ 

Old Crome himself had always been faithful to this precept* 
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His predecessors often portrayed grand subjects grandly and humble 
ones in a trivial spirit, but whatever Cromers subject he endowed 
it with the same breadth and dignity^ Cromers art, like Gains- 
borough^s, was inspired first of all by his own locality ; indeed, 
throughout his life he retained an almost exclusive devotion to 
Norwich and its neighbourhood. He rarely painted elsewhere and 
showed only eighteen pictures in London, This intense local senti¬ 
ment has led to some misconception as to the sources of his art, 
for it has given rise to tlie legend that Crome lived and worked in 
isolation from his English contemporaries, and that he had little 
in common with them beyond an admiration for the landscape 
painters of Holland* We knovVp however, from a letter written by 
one of his patrons, Dawson Turner, that the Sreue cn the River dt 
Norwich in his collection was painted by Crome *wjth his whole 
soul full of admiration at the effects of light and shade, and poetic 
feeling and grandeur of conception, dispUyed in Turner's liindscapes 
at the Academy'* Mention has already been niade of his copy of 
Gainsborough's Ikwr; and two paintings belonging to the 

years 1796 and 1798 described as 'compositions in the style of 
Richard Wilson* were included in the exhibition of Crome's works 
held shortly after his death. There is a Wilsonian landscape. The 
Temph cf Venus, at the Norwich Castle Museum. 

The special love Crome bore for Norfolk and his deep under¬ 
standing of its particular beauties coupled with an exceptional 
independence of outlook and want of academic training give his 
work a provincial stamp. But to insist overmuch on this is mis¬ 
leading. For to Cromers painting belong certain qualities— 
atmospheric unity and simplicity of design comprehending both 
earth and sky—which could best be learnt from bis English con¬ 
temporaries in general and from Wilson m particularp and which 
give Kim a place in the great central stream of English landscape 
painting. That these qualities were consciously striven for, is 
evident from the often-quoted letter he addressed to his pupil, 
James Stark, in 181(&. 'Brea(d)th must be attended to, if you paint* 
^ , Your doing the same by the sky, making parts broad and of a 

good shape, that they xtuy come in with your composition, forming 
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one grand plan witJi the light and shade^ this must aJsva^s please 
a good eye* * * * Trifles in nature must be overlooked that we may 
have our feelings raised by seeing the whole picture at a glance.* 
The holder of such convictions as these was removed from the 
Dutchmen i-vith their clear, meticulous vision and their insistence 
on detail^ though for several of them, notably Hobbemai whose 
name w^as on bis lips in his last hours, Crome felt little short of 
veneration, But his English affinities were stronger still: from 
(jaiiisbotough he gained confidence to devote himself w^holly to 
svorkaday themeS;^ while Wilson taught him how to design broadly 
and to unite the various parts of his design in a glowing envelope 
of atmosphere. 

Compared with both Wilson and Gainsborough, Crome was a 
realist. When we are under the speil of the landscape of Crome, so 
large, so robust, so closely observed, that of Wilson is inclined to 
have the look of conventional gcneraliaiatLon, and that of Gains¬ 
borough, more especially in its later and most personal phase^ of 
summarj' elegance. In his most celebrated picture, Ahusehald Hccth 
(c. Tate Gallcrj'), Crome created out of the simplest 

materials a work of extraordinary nobility and spaciousness. In The 
PQringtaad {iSiS?, Tate Gallery^), he has achieved a synthesis 
ol intricate detail with sinewy powder- In the earlier Afoonrlsc on 
die ihc at the Tate Gallery, he rendered, again with 

the simplest material, the majesty of moonlit mill and river. To 
claim for Crome that he added the comprehensiveness which the 
tradition of Hobbema and Ruisdael needed in order to fulfil itself, 
that he completed what the Dutchman had begun, is not to rate 
his achievement too high. His son, John Bemay Crome (17^4— 
1842), sought with modest success to carry on his father's tradition. 
The same is also true of James Stark (1794-1859), another Norwich 
artist and a student of the elder Crome. 

We have now^ to speak of two figures generally held to be the 
supreme landscape painters of their age. Constable and Turner. 

John Constable w^as bom at East Ikrgholtp Suffolk, on June 11, 
177^1 the son of a prosperous miller. He early received encourage¬ 
ment in bis ambition to paint from that enlightened patron but 
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inilifFercnt artist, Sir Geoige Beaumont (175^3-1317)^ whosu Girliii 
water-coiuurs and favourite Claude (Hagat end she Angel, now in the 
National Gallery) Constable copied. In 1795; he canic to London to 
study* but shortly afterwards returned to assist his father in his 
business, and it was not until 1800 that he was admitted to the 
Academy Schools, Two years later he exhibited his first landscape 
at the Academy, and thereafter^ except for painting t^vo altarpieces 
for the Sulfolk churches of Brantham and Nayland, in 1804 and 
1809 respectiveIjj and a few portraits, he devoted himself entirely 
to landscape. His life was almost as de^tiid of incident as Crome's. 
ills work commanded respect rather than popularity^ nor was it 
until his sensational success at the Paris Salon of 1824 that he 
attracted any considerable notice m England. He was fifty-three 
before he was elected to full membership of the Academy, when he 
felt that the honour had come too late; Lawrence, however. 


informed him that he ought to be grateful at having been elected 
at aiL He died suddenly on March 30* 1S37, at Hamptead. 

A reluctant travclletj Constable was very attached to a few 
localities: above allp his native Suffolk, which he often declared 
‘made him a pinter"; Sailsbury^ the home of his cloue friend 
Archdeacon Fisher; Hampstead, where his last ten years were spent. 
But Constable’'s art was not founded Upoit a limited range of 
subjects, for as he said: 'The world is wide; no two days are alike, 
nor even two hours. . * .* Painting rapid oil studies on paper or 
millboard, he examined familiar scenes ‘under every' change of the 
seasons and of the times of day\ These studies, often inscribed with 
precise details of time and ^veather, svere painted in a new high 
colour key and achieved what West had once advised binT to seek — 
'brightness . . . e%'en in tlic darkest effects’. This he did without 
any corresponding lightening of his shado^vg, so he bad an un¬ 
precedented range of tones at his command. From such studies 
Constable prtpred Full-scale sketches for works to he exhibited, 
PS, For example, for The Leaping Horse (plate 16). The finished 
]jictures are more closely hantilcd and more carefully designed than 
the sketches, and require a greater effort from the spectator. 

Although Constable alviays emphasised that nature svas 'the 
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founUin's head, the source kom which all originaUtY must spring^ 
lie was by no mean^ an artless observer, an irmocent eye* When 
young he fancied he saw * Gainsborough in every hedge and hollow' 
tree^ In the art of composition, his debt also to Ruisdael, Rubens, 
Claude and Wilson ivas greait* And Constable’s emotional response 
to the English countryside was reinforced by his reading of Thomson 
and Wordsw^orth, who led him to ask *may not landscape painting 
be considered as a branch of natural philosophy . , Like Turner 
he thought of landscape as the equal of history painting; indecdj as 
a kind of history painting. 

Constable can be seen in strength at the National and Tate 
Galleries, and in the Victoria and Albert Museum, where there is 
a hue collection of his oil studies. 

Joseph Mallord William Turner was bom on April 23, i77it at 
11 Maiden Lane, London, the son of a barber, in the window of 
w^hose shop his work was first exhibited. Turner began to draw as 
a child: he was copying prints by 1787+ In 1785 he entered the 
Academy Scitools, and thereafter was a regular exhibitor* It was in 
the same year that he made what was probably the first of his 
numerous and extensive tours, during which he wa$ used to fill 
sketch-books and the chambers of bis incomparably retentive mind. 
He may also have visited Rdynolils’s house to copy paintings and 
engravings. An important influence was that of Dr. Thomas Monro 
(17^5-1833), the enlightened amateur and friend of artistSi, into 
whose hospitable house he was welcomed in the mid-seventeen- 
ninetleSp Hitherto Turner had imitated die topographical draughts¬ 
men, men such as Malton (with whom he studied for a time) and 
Dayes; but at Dr. Monroes his eyes were opened to the poetry as 
distinct from the prose of landscape. There he studied works by 
Wilson, Gainsborough, J* R. Cozens, Claude, the Poussins, 
Salvator Rosa, Van de Velde, Loutherbourg, Piranesi and MorLmd. 
It was at Dr, Monro's also that he made friends with Girtin and 
became familiar with the w^ork of the chief water-colourists of the 
day, Girtin's water-colours have breadth of treatment and a 
strength of tone, qualities which alone enabled works In this 
medium to hold their own with oils, among which, in those days, 
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they were hung at the Academy exhibitions. Turner owed to this 
friend of his boybcHrid more^ perhaps, than to any other of the legion 
whom at one time and another he sought to emulate. By i S02, when 
he tvas t^ven^-seveOj he was a full member of the Academy and a 
respected member of his profession. 

Like Rembrandt, Corot, Constable and many besides. Turner’s 
development was from a sharply defined to an amospheric view 
of thingsj and from a tight to a loose, free manner of handling. 
But although the general direction of his development is clear* 
it is diHicult to trace in detaiL His desire to surpass other painters, 
predecessors and contemporaries alike, and to assimilate their every 
excellency, led him to imitate many; he would seek* for instance, 
to ri^'al Claude and Wilkie at one and the some time. Those of his 
works* however* Avhich belong to the closing years of the eighteenth 
and the opening years of the nineteenth centuries are grand and 
somewhat melancholy in feeling. The finest of them is the Calais 
Ficr, of 1 So2-1 Soat the Tate Gallery , For majesty and dramatic 
force and for the skill in draughtsmanship and composition it is an 
astonishing achievement for an artist in his twenties. In his 
knosvledge of the sea, of the forms of waves and the intncacies of 
shipping he for surpassed his teachers, the Dutch marine painters. 
In the superb Garden ^thn Hespctldes^ of i 3 o 6 * at the Tate, he makes 
myth as convincing as fact. But at the same time he could paint, as 
well as Claudian landscapes, works reminiscent of Morland (/i 
County Bhcksniith, i S07, Tate Gallery) and close in feeling to Crome 
{Fros^ Marning^ 1813+ Tate Gallery). Again* with Crassfng the Brook 
and Did& building Carthage (both painted in and also at the 

Tate Gallery), he returned to Claude. 

Turner's first visit to Italy* in iSig* presaged an important change 
In the character of his art: for from that time forward he gsvc 
increasing attention to the problems of illun^ination* his tones 
became Jightcr, his forms more aerial. In his old age he moved into 
a luminous enchanted solitude where his main concern w^os the 
creation of w'orks in which colour infinitely transcended fomii. Of 
the pictures of his last phase, with a few exceptions, the most 
magical are the pnre chromatic fantasies which he never exhibited, 
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These, of which the Tate's Norham Custk is a lovely and character¬ 
istic example, are almost as abstract as music, jet their seemingly 
vague and tentative allusions to specific forms assume, beneath our 
wondering gaze, the character of flashes of piercing insight into the 
very essence of nature. 

Although he enjoyed prodigious fame from the very outset of 
his long cancer and more than a century has passed since he died, 
there are still gaps in our knowledge of his life and character^ For 
his was a fiercely secretive nature, and he passed much time among 
a class which leaves few traces. During his last years he concealed 
his whereabouts even from his housekeeper. On December ifi, 
he was discovered fatally ill in a small house in Chelsea^ 
where he had been living with a certain Sophia Caroline Booth, 
under an assumed name. He died the following day and was buried 
on the 30th of the same month in St, Paul's. He be<jueathed to the 
nation a great collection of his finest pictures, for which he had 
refused vast sums. 

Turner was the supreme painter of landscape: his interpretation 
of the face of nature seems to transcend that of others in the same 
degree as Rembrandt's interpretation of the face of man. And, like 
Rembrandt, Turner had the universality by which the supreme artist 
is distinguished- Compared wnth him even Constable was parochial; 
but if Turncr^s spirit was at home in a vast and solitary' universe, 
he could also render the local and the intimate, as the Frosij 
Aioming shows, with the insight of a Crome. Both for innate genius 
and for industry' he has rarely been surpassed. 

Constable, a revolutionary with his feet planted firmly in tradi¬ 
tion, w'as able by the changes he brought about to exercise a fruitful 
influence from the first* Delacroix greatly admired him, and re¬ 
touched the foreground of his Afasia€re ^ Sd& after he had seen 
The Wa/ Wnia, now at the National Gallery, at the Salon of 1824. 
the great lan<lscape painters of the century'—Corot, Rousseau and 
Monet ^were ail in his debt. The subjectivity of Tumer^s vision^ 
on the other hand, precluded his logical relation to the realistic 
tradition, except in so far as he played a part in the long struggle 
of European artists to render light in closer accord with the fads 
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of vision. But light was the medium in which his inner vision found 
its most natural expression: he desired not so much to imitalo light 
as to create it. Although his participation in the movement was in 
a measure fortuitous, some of his successors owed hicn a far from 
negligible debt, which the leading impressionists—Monet, Renoir, 
Pissarro and Sisley among tlicm—handsomely acknowledged. In a 
letter to Sir Coutts Lindsay, after stating that their aim is *to bring 
back to art the scrupulously exact observation of nature, applying 
themselves with passion to the rendering of form in movement as 
well as the fugitive phenomena of light*, they declare that they 
* cannot Forget that they have been preceded in this part by a great 
master of the English school, the illustrious Turner . Yet it w'ould 
he true to say that to-day Constable’s reputation stands higher than 
Tumer*s. That this should be so is due prtly to the generous 
recognition of Constable's genius by the French, whose dominance 
of the art world only now begins to diminish, but even more to the 
defence of Turner by |ohn Ruskin (iSi^i^oo), the most inspired 
and influential art critic of the age* It is paradoxical that because a 
supreme landscape painter moved such a critic to sing his praises 
with incomparable elotjuence, his reputation should have suffered 
grievously. But though few deny his greatness, Ruskin — ^his outlook, 
character and indeed his very eloquence—is out of harmony in a 
particular degree with the criticism of to-day. For some years, 
ho'wcverp there have been signs of a revived interest in his ideas and 
a heightened admiration for his prose style. 

Turner had no pupils of importance, but his influence in England 
is seen in the work of John Martin, and Francis Danby 86 i)h< 

Their debt to him was principally a general one. Although pre¬ 
ceded by Wilson, Loutherbourg and others p it was largely Turner 
who established the genre of * historical landscape in English 
painting. Pictures like Tjhc Plagvc {iSoo) or Hannibai 

Crossing the Alps (1812) express a history' subject in terms of land¬ 
scape rather than of figures. Similarly, in Danby s Caljpso Crkrtirj' 
for her Lost Li^ver (c. 1825, Victoria and Albert Museum) Calypso*s 
sorrovv' is suggested by the melancholy of the scene which opens 
up behind herp and by her relation to its immensity, 
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THE PAINTERS IN WATER-COLOUR 

As earlier npted, dyring the reign of Charles I Ho] Ur produced 
wash drawings of places of interest in the British Isles, and he was 
followed by various native imitators. Two early landscape painters 
in oilj Monamy and Scotty of whom mention has been made in the 
preceding chapter, also worked in water-colour. Wilson appears to 
have used oil paint onljj but there are a few water-colours by 
Gainsborough at the British Museum. A characteristic pioneer 
water-colour painter was Paul Sandby (172^-1^09), who took 
Wilson and Gainsborough for his models, but his own art was of a 
far less ambitious order. His outlook, as seen in such a w'ork as the 
dncienf Beech Tree, of 1734^ the Victoria and Albert Museunif was 
lively and urbanej and he was a skilful and accurate draughtsman 
and an indefatigable traveller; moreoverj be possessed a peculiar 
and delightful vivacity, but for all that he was hardly more than a 
topographer of talent. With him was associated his brother, Thomas 
Sandby 7^1-179^)- These tvvo were followed by a generation of 
gifted topographers, of whom the most notable w^ere Francis 
Towme (1740-1816), William Pars (1742“! 78 a), Thomas Hcame 
(* 744 -aS^ 7 )j Thomas Malton the younger {1748-1804) and 
Edward Dayes (1763-1804), The w'ork of these men at its best 
displays grace and freshness, but its place is a less exalted one than 
that which several of our own art historians have accorded to it. 
It IS often incorrectly asserted first of all that the work of these 
English topographers was unique; secondly, that from it sprang the 
great art of Girtin and Turner, Work of a verj^ similar kind was, in 
fact, being produced In Holland by such men as Paulus van Liendcr 
(i 73 *-J 797 ) and Wybrand Hendricb (1744-1831); and, if Girtin 
and Turner owed much to the topographers, their debt to the 
classical landscape painting of the Continent was even greater. The 
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classical spirit of Claude and the Poussins began to permeate the 
world of English art more and more completely as the eighteenth 
century passed its tura^ finding its earliest expression in the work 
of a father and son of singular genius, Alexander and John Robert 
Cozens, Alexander {c. erroneously reputed to have 

been the illegitimatu son of Peter the Great and an Englishwoman 
from Deptford, was bom in Russia, After studying painting in 
Italy he settled in London about 1746, having already visited this 
countr)^ in 1742. He does not appear to ha%'e been a prolific artist^ 
and spent much of his time teaching drawing, and writing. His 
books The Shape^ Skeleton and foTio^ i^Treer, published in 1771 ^ and 
The Principles ^ to the Homan Hend, in 177^^ are 

ingenious rather than profound. But such drawings as he has left 
behind him—the greater number being in monochrome wash— 
show that he was a designer of consummate skill, with a rare 
understanding of both light and spacc^ In complete contrast to that 
of the topographers, tlie landscape of the elder Cozens was as a 
rule devoid of detail and of a highly generalized, indeed at times 
of an almost abstract order. This is especially true of his ‘blot 
drawbigs% a system described by him in A New Method ^ Assisting 
the /nv^fidon in DrdivJn^ Original Compositions ^ landscape^ published 
about 1785. *To blot/ he explained, ‘is to make varied spots and 
shapes witli ink on paper, producing accidental forms without 
lines, from which ideas arc presented to the mind/ The suggestive- 
ness of chance shapes had already been recognized by Leonardo and 
others, but Cozens went further in advocating a method by which 
such shapes could be worked up into full-scale ^vater-colour 
drawings. 

John Robert Cozens (i7^1-1 ?97)p his son, was a no less con¬ 
siderable artist. Starting with the inestimable advantage of the 
training of hts father, he was able to carry the same serene, classical 
tradition a further stage towards perfection. He began exhibiting 
in 17^7, when he was fifteen, and nine years later sent his single 
exhibit to the Academy, Honnibolt in his March orer the Alps, 
showing to his Arng^ the Fertile Piains cf which has now dis¬ 
appeared, Turner is supposed to have deebred diat this picture 
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taught him more than any olher^ In 1794 hts mind became deranged, 
and tlirec years later death closed the career of one ^vhom Constable 
called 'the greatest genius that ever touched landscape\ The 
younger Cozens lacked the audacity' of his father, but far exceeded 
him in subtlety* And in giving complete expression to a sublime 
but somewhat rarefied vision he used the simplest of means. Of his 
hU ^Elba, at the Victoria and Albert Museum, A. J. Finberg wrote 
* there seems no composition, no design^ no colour in it. Only* as 
one looks at Jt^ the terrible overpo^vering impression of natural 
Forces steals over one." The incredible disparity between the means 
employed and the result attained is the most significant feature of 
CozcFts*s art and perhaps die secret of his elusive charm* Both the 
realistic tradition, deriving originally from the Netherlands^ and the 
classTcal tradition of Claude» the one through the topographical 
draughtsmen and the other chiefly through the two Cozenses* were 
now established in Englandp and it remained, therefore, for the two 
greatest of the younger water-colour plnters to syTithesize tlieni^ to 
brings ibat is to say^ new^ elements of life and colour to the classical 
and a new poetry and quail t)^ of design to the topographical tradition. 

Thomas Cirtin, the son of a bnishmaker^ was lx>m at Southwark^ 
on Febniary 18, 177^. His death in youth^ Turner"® admiration for 
him^ his attractive character and above all the dazzling quality of 
his genius have made him an almost mythical figure* The audacious 
but htful quality of Girtin"s art reflected bis generous and impulsive 
character, and though many of his studies surpass Turner's in 
brilliance, a shrewd obser^^er could have perceived that Turner had 
the greater potentiality for growth. For when Girtin was inspired, 
as in such a dra^ving as the Porte Si. Dmis, of i flo 2 , in the collection 
of Sir Edmund Bacon, he soared, but when inspiration failed (as it 
often did) he fell heavily to earth; the persistent and calculating 
Turner, on the other hand, hourly disciplined his no less egregious 
powers, and moved forward without faltering* And though Girtin 
sometimes outshone Turner, there is a gulf between the spacious 
and noble but finite genius of Girtin and the vaulting genius of 
Turner. In grasp of structure in prticular, Girtin was inferior to 
Turner, who significantly dedar^ that bad he had to begin life 
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over agdln he would hiVe been an architect. And tlii^ strong 
architectural sense accounts not onl^v for his [>ovvtr of rendering 
buildings, but for his niastcry of composition^ For Girtin has been 
claimed the dubious credit of being the first to make water-colour 
compete with oil, when in fact various members of the Swiss 
school, notably Pierre Ducros (j74S-]8ro)^ had done so much 
earlier, and tl^eir example bad caused several English painters in the 
same medium, such as George Robertson (1747-1788), to seek to 
do likewise. But neither the excessive claims of Girtin's advocates^ 
nor their invidious comparisons of his achievement with Tumer^s, 
should impair our veneration for a man who in so short a life (he 
died in i8o^) produced works of an audacity^ freshness, breadth of 
design and above all a peculiar nobility which entitle them to a 
unique place in English art. 

Turner carried yet further the attempt to endow water-colour 
with the qualities of oil;; later in life, as a distinguished critic has 
observed, he reversed tlie process, and sought to endow hss ol! 
painting with the qualities proper to Avater-colour. 

The next water-colour painter of the first in’Lportance ^vas John 
Sell Cotman. liom at Norwich, the son of a silk mercer, on May iG, 
17S2, he early removed to London and entered the circle of Dr+ 
Monro, in 180G he returned to his native city and joined the 
Norwich Society of Artists, becoming its president in 1811, In 
addition to painting in both oil and water-colour he was much 
occupied with teaching. From 1812 until 1S23 he lived at Yarmouth. 
In company with his patron, the antiquary Dawson Turner, he paid 
three visits to France in connexion with their joint publication, 
/^fcAifficrurtf/ Antiquities of Nomnndjj which appeared in iS22. 
Cotman^s work made so slight an appeal to the public that he was 
constantly and sorely afflicted by povert) ? finally, however, and 
perhaps through the intercession of J. M. W. Turner, he was 
appointed, in 1834, drawing master at King^s College, w here Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti was his pupil. He died in London in 1842. Cotman 
at his best occupies a special place among water-colour painters as 
master of deceptively simple yet magnificent design; his gravity and 
reticence make many Turners appear garish and theatrical by 
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coiTtparisoti, nor wai he beguiled, as Turner was so often, into 
display of virtuosity for its own sake. His art has two distinct aspects. 
At times, fascinated by his subject, he would render it humbly in 
a minute, almost literal fashion. The drawing of Cn^hnd Abb^, at 
Leeds Art Gallery, shows him in just such a mood. At others, 
nature gave him little but the raw material for the expression of hii 
inner vision; and it was then, when he imposed himself on nature 
rather than submitted to her dictation, in such works as Graa 
Bridge^ of about iSo^, the contemporary Drop Gate in Duncont&c 
park, both at the British Museum, and the Ploughed FJeW, of about 
i3o7, also at Leeds, that he achieved his greatest successes. He 
also carried out imjjoitant works in oils, such as fishing fltwtt off 
Yannoaih, done from sketches made w'hile he svas living at the port, 
the Waterfallt of iSoS, and Tifjc Waggon^ of about i8l8, 

both at the Norwich Castle Museum. But there were times svhen 
Cotman fell immeasurably below the level of such achievements. 
Few artists have been more seared by the poverty that has beset so 
many of their number, There is no more pathetic document in the 
annals of English artists than the letter Cotman wrote in June 1829, 
declining an invitation from a friend: *My views in life arc so 
completely blasted, that I sink under the repeated and constant 
exertion of body and mind. . . . My eldest son, who is following the 
same miserable profession as myself, feels the same hopelessness 
with myself; and his powers, once so promising, are evidently 
paralysed, and his health and spirits gone ... I leas-e you to suppose 
how impossible it must be for me to feel one joy divided from them 
(i.c, his wife and children). 1 watch them closely—and they me 
narrowly. I see enough to make me broken-hearted.’ And under the 
stress of poverty he produced w'ork that is nerveless and thin, 
sometimes, too, garish and shrill in colour, in the pathetic hope of 
emulating Turner and thereby winning Turner’s popularity', 

Cotman w'as the last bom of the great water-colourists. The 
tradition, however, was not lost, but continued to find expression 
in the work of a succession of excellent artists. Of these Samuel 
Prout (1783-18^1) is typical, a sound and accurate but somewhat 
pedestrian clraughtsiuan. He won the admiration of Ruskin: 'There 
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is no Stone drawing, no vitality of architectum like Pjxtut’s,’ he 
surprisingly declared. Another, David Cox (178^-18^9), was of a 
like pedestrian temperament, but was capable of greater simplicity 
and charm and endowed with a subtler sense of colour. But sincere 
as they are there is something wanting in even the best of his works. 
Perhaps, as Finberg contended, it is because 'they seem to want 
focus, emphasis, some note of insistence to show that the man was 
keenly interested in something beyond the production of average, 
marketable drawings/ A somewhat bolder figure wss Peter De 
Witit (1784—1849). Like Cox he owed much to GirtLn, whose 
influence is evident In his best works, such, for example, as Eraj 
on tie Thaiacs, from rhe Toeing Paih, at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. A talented, but slight and super€cial member of the same 
generation was Anthony Vandyke Copley Fielding (t 787-18^5). 

Possessed of perseverance and sensibility, William Henry Hunt 
{1790-1864) produced a number of water-colours of especial 
interest. His health being too feeble to allow of his attempting 
landscape with any prospect of success, he turned his attention to 
flower painting. But he was slow in execution and the flowers 
faded too quickly for him; ultimately therefore he devoted himself 
to the rendering of fruit and vegetables. Concentration upon a 
hnited field of activity so developed his acute powers of observation 
that he was able to produce work of the rarest delicacy and insight, 
n marked contrast to Hunt was his contemporary, Clarkson Stan- 
field (1793-, a vigorous and capble but uninspired painter 
of sea- md landscapes, who after starting life in the merchant service 
^d being pre^d into the Navy began his career as an artist by 
designing scencty at a sailors’ theatre in the East End of London 
Two other competent painters in water-colour were the elegant 
but derivative James DuRield Harding (*797-1863) and John 
rederick Lewis (iSoj-iS76), a close and original student of 
natural detail, who also painted in oil with extraordinary distinction. 
The best of his works in this medium is perhaps the Ulium Aaratum, 
at the Birmingham Gallery, a romantic and luxurious work of singu¬ 
lar perfection. 

An Anglo-French water-colour painter of importance was Richard 
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Parkcs Bonington {1801/2-1 SlS). Bom ncAr Nottingliamp he was 
taken in 1S17/1S to Calais, There he studied under Louis Francia 
{t 77 2-1 S 39), w 4 iOj having spent most of his working life in 
Englandp was able to teach him the best traditsons of English water¬ 
colour. From Calais Bonington proceeded to Paris^ entered tlic 
studio of Baron Gros ntnd became a friend of Delacroix. Although 
Bonington's efl'ect on French pamting has perhaps been exaggerated, 
he has a place besicle the more inlluentlal figures of Constable and 
Lasvrcnce. Delacroix; admired the facilit)’ and freshness of his paint¬ 
ing, though later he saw these qualities a$ Bonington's undoing: 
^This man was full of feeling but he w^as carried away by his skill/ 
A characteristic work is Fieir ^ the Part, of 1826^ in the 

Louvre. William Janies Millier (1812—[84^) showed Bonington's 
extrnordinarj' lacility, but lacked his distinctionp more especially 
his exquisite sense of colour, and his poetry often dwindles into 
melodrama^ 

Two painteR in water-colour whose art represents a tradition^ 
deriving not like tliat of the others from the Cozenses and Paul 
Sandbj'p but from Hogarth, must also be mentioned. These are 
Thomas Rowlandson (i7^6-’i8 2 7), and a le^er and later man, 
Randolph Caldecott (1847-1Their art is concenied rather with 
man tlian his environment. Rowlandson*s was a virile and somewhat 
Rabelaisian outlook, and he has left a rich and boisterous and yet 
an almost tenderly comprehending picture of the world of his day; 
of the country' fair and the tavern, the crooked city street and the 
stable. The forms which his bistre outlines confine are broad and 
summarj^l his colour of a rare delicacy. The large Brook Green fair, 
at the Victoria and Albert, is a typical cxan’iple of the best work of 
Rowlandson^s maturity. With Caldecott the rich tradition of Ho¬ 
garth and the animal and sporting painters by w4om he was much 
inlluenccd became attenuated. But bis works are instinct WTth 
humour and a refined bucolic charmand here and there, especially 
in his less highly finished works, his affinities with his great pre¬ 
decessors are evident in 1 certain robustness and energy'. 

Before the middle of the nineteenth century the creative impulse 
in English painting showed syTi^ptoms of decline m which the art 
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of ^vattr-coloor shared. It was revived, however, later in the cenlurv 
by contact with French impressionism, which itself owed a great 
debt to the earlier English landscape paimers and to Constable 
especially. 

For a timCp although many gifted painters made use of water¬ 
colour j it fell from its former high estate. The traditioiip howevetj 
was too deep-rooted to perish j indeed, w'ater-colour has proved a 
felicitous medium for the expression of the English temperaments 
The reason for this is to be found first of all in the national predilec¬ 
tion for intirnacyi, modest)'^ pretriness and a certain informality^ 
which are particularly susceptible of expression in water-colour^ 
secondly, in the nature of the English pictorial tradition itself. For 
its obstinately individualistic temper resisted even the brilliantly 
directed efforts of Reynolds to establish a genuine academic tradi¬ 
tion, and the history of English pinting is the history of rare and 
lonely giants unsusl^ined by the continuous flow of highly schooled 
talent w'hich was so fruitful a feature of the great Continental schools. 
And an academic tradition fimily based upon a widely accepted 
canon, and thereby permitting every artist to make the fullest use 
of the knowdedge his predecessors have acquired, is a necessity if 
so complex an art as that of oil-pinting is to flourish continuously^ 
But English artists have expressed themselves in water-colour 
spontaneously ever since, early in the eighteenth centurj% this 
medium became familiar to them. 


CHAPTER XI 


STEVENS AND WATTS 

The dcveiopnicnt of th^* English histor)^ painting school was dealt 
yvith in an earlier chapter. There remain to be discussed two later 
painters wiio were similarly concerned Avith monumental public 
art, and whose work illustrates the classicistic element in English 
painting during the second half of the nineteenth centur)^ They arc 
Alfred Stevens and George Frederick Watts. 

Stevens was bom at Blandford, Dorset^ in 1817. After spending a 
few years at the village school^ at the age of ten he beg^ to assist 
his father^ a house-painter, and also to copy pictures. In iSjj his 
friends' desire was that he should study under Sir Edw'in Landseer 
but he was unable to afford the £5^00 which Landseer charged his 
pupils. The Rector of Blandford, the Rev, and Hon, Samuel Best, 
who recognized Stevens's talent, gave him £5:0, which enabled him 
to go to Italy, where he retnained for nine years, returning in j S41. 
During this time Stevens applied himself to the intensive study of 
pniinting, sculpture and architecture; indeed, for him there existed 
but one art with various fomAs. He never attended an English school 
of art, and even in Italy preferred to work independently^ learning 
what the old masters and the monuments of antiquitj'^ had to teach 
him. During the year before he returned to England he was employed 
by Thorwaldsen as his assistant. From 1S42 until 1S44 he worked in 
his native Blandford, and in the following year was appointed teacher 
of architectural drawing, perspective and design at the School of 
Design, Somerset House, a post Avhich he held until 1847. Mean¬ 
while his many-sided genius was variously employed: he designed a 
railway carriage for the King of Deninark, decorations (never 
carried out) for the building between Jemiyn Street and Piccadilly 
lately occupied by the Geologic^] Museum, the lions for the British 
Museum railings, four mosaics for the dome of St. PauFs, and the 
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interior of several inansLom^ the most famous of which was tlic 
now demolished Dorchester House* In i8^o he was appointed chief 
designer to a SheFBeld firm of metal-workers^ Koolep Hobson & 
HqoIcj aiid at the Great Exhibition, which took pbee in the follow- 
ing year, the admirable stoves, grates and fire-dogs manufactured 
after his designs attracted widespread interest. They inaugurated, 
indeed* the revolution in indiistrial art which William Morris and 
his innumerable followers were somehow unable to complete. The 
reason for Stevens's success and the comparative failure of the 
adherents of the Arts and Crafts movement is due partly to the fact 
that, devoted and consummate craftsman though he was, he was 
willing to design for processes involving wholesale production, 
while they were haunted by the idea that there was something 
inherently unrighteous in the product of the machine and good in 
that w hich was made by hand. It was only with mental reservations, 
as it were, that they consented to follow Stevens’s example. 

In 1856 Stevens, after being placed sixth in the competition, w'as 
finally selected to execute the Wellington Monument in St. Paul's, 
w^hich was to be at once his masterpiece and the cause of his death* 
The conduct of the authorities concerned towards him is* perhap, 
the supreme example English history affords of official stupidity^ and 
cruelty in the treatment of a great artist. First of all £6 *doo was 
deducted from the £io*ooo which it was originally intended to 
devote to the monument* Dean Milman objected to the introduction 
of an equestrian statue, oblivious* apparently, of the presence in the 
Cathedral of that of Sir Ralph Abercrombyp and the low-relief 
facing the Wellington Chapel of Sir Arthur Torreu leading a charge* 
Mr* Ayrton, First Comniissioner of WorkSp made the discovery that 
when Stevens bad only completed seven-twelfths of the work* he 
had received eleven-twelfths of the money; he therefore proceeded 
to force him to surrender w hat he had already completed together 
with his materials^ and proposed that a more punctual artist should 
carry on the work* By way of revenge Stevens made tlic face of 
Falsehood, one of the principal figures m the group, that of the First 
Commissioner of Works. But obstruction won the day, and on 
May I * 1^75, *the badgered artistes thread of life—to quote a 
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cajileniporary authority — ^snapped under the hiiTniiiation and the 
strain/ He left the work unftni^hed^ and the noblest sculptured 
monument produced m England since the Reformation was thrust 
away into the relative obscurity of the Consistory Court; from 
whichj thanks to the advocacy of Lord Leighton^ it was ultimately 
rescued and placed in the position for which it was originally 
intended p and later, on the initiative of D. Mac Co II * completed 
by the addition of the equestrian figure, 

Stevens's most ambitious achievements, the Wellington Monu¬ 
ment and the mantelpiece and decoration$ for Dorchester House 
(now at the Tate Gallery), faeloog to the domain of sculpture, 
but he was also a painter of the first importance, whose ambition it 
was to execute great decorations on the walls of public buildings— 
the Houses of Parliament^ the British Museum Reading Room and 
St. Paul's especially inspired him—but in this, as in so much else, 
he was frustrated. His most elaborate paintings arc his cartoons for 
Dorchester House, no\v at the Tate. Even these are incomplete, yet 
they reveal his mastery of majestic and impeccable design and his 
splendid draughtsmanship. Unlike many painters with a strongly 
classical bias, Stevens was not insensitive to colour. In his portraits 
especially (of which fewer than twenty arc kno%% n), in spite of his 
predominantly linear vision^ he shows himself a rich and harmonious 
colourist. His Mrs. Afa^ Anne Colltnann^ of about iS^4, at the Tate 
Gallery j is one of the finest English portraits. To this w'ork belongs 
a degree of perfection met with in increasing rarity after the middle 
of the nineteenth century, Vciy fine also are his irnaginaty' portraits 
of King Alfred and his Mother^ John Morris Afoore and The fUv, and Hon* 
SamueJ Best, of about 1840, William Blundell Spenee^ at the Tate, and 
the lost Leonard Collmann, the last tvvo belonging to the same period 
as the Airs. Collmanr^^ Tlieir immaturity notwithstanding^ his Fortrait 
the Artist at the Age Fourteen and Samuel Pcgler, painted at about 
the same time and both at the Tate, are deeply impressive. 

In spite of the public character of his art Stevens suffered grievous 
neglect, and during bis lifeti me he had no work accepted by the 
Academy, Even no^Vj w^hile his memory is honoured by a handful 
of artists and critics, he still awaits general recognition* 
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Tile second of tliese pre-cmiineiit exponents of public George 
Frederick Watts, was bom in London on Febnjarj^ 1S17. Ill- 
health as well as an innate preference for stdf-education kept him 
away from institutions of learning. He attended the Academy 
Schools in the hope of acquiring proficiency in draughtsmanship in 
but remained only a few weeksj and frequented instead the 
studio of William Bchnes (1794?—1S64). the sculptor, from whom 
he learnt the veneration for Greek art that remained with him to 
the end of his life^ Meanw^hile, without instruction, he began to 
painty and in 1S37 exhibited at the Academy. Six years later he svon 
a pri^e of £^00 in the competition for the decoration of the new 
Palace of Westminster, and this enabled him to visit Italy, w'here he 
remained for four years, mostly at the house of his friend and patroOj. 
Lord Hollandp British Minister to Florence, Here^ besides essaying 
mural painting, he began the great series of portraits of eminent 
persons that was ultimately to include so large a portion of the 
geniuSp character and beauty among his contemporaries,. In 1847 he 
was aw'arded a further prize at Westminster, this time of the value 
of £500. with Alfred his Subjects to prevent the londiog ^ the 

Danes^ in the House of Lords; shortly afterwards he made an offer 
to decorate Euston Station gratuitously with wall paintings illus¬ 
trating the Progress of the Cosmos, but this was refused. The 
Benchers of Lincoln's Inn, how^everj accepted a similar often to 
decorate their Hall, with the result that he covered the north %valt 
with an impressive fresco, justice^ a Haoi^ch ^ Lawgivers* He 
continued meanwhile his scries of portraits of the great personalities 
of his time, which was one of his several munificent gifts to the 
nation, as well as the allegories which began to occupy him in tlie 
late "forties. 

To judge of the quality of most artists" w'ork w'ithout regard to 
the nature of their subject is to invite error; in the case of Watts it 
is to ensure it. For since he was at least as much concerned w ith 
ideas as with their presentation, it is impossible to separate the 
aesthetic from the didactic elements in his art; the Dvo are in¬ 
extricably mingled. Watts was a didactic, a militantly didactic 
artistp but he was unlike most others of his kind in that he attempted 
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to express himself not hy the use of an accepted set of symbols hut 
by a symbolism of hfs own creation. And >vhen we consider the 
complexity of what he had to express^ the magnitude of his achieve- 
meat Is impressive. The absence of accepted symbols is an un¬ 
expected feature of the work of a symbolic artist, but their 
employment would have been contrary to Watts's aim: to embody 
his message in pictures which would be intelligible not only to men 
of his own time and his own contiiientj but to all men. 

His grave, stoical and inherently ethical temper found expression 
in a vast number of worksj^ imaginative compositions, portraits and 
landscapes. Some of these last reveal a deep devotion to nature, but 
as beRts a philosopher, Wattses supreme interest was man and his 
works. His allegories take a high place among the imaginative 
creations of the Victorian age, and the best of his portraits —Lord 
Ten^’son^ Cardinat Manning ^ of 1883^ John Srndrt d/j//, of 1S 74, 
Gfndstonef of iS^8, dfotthctF Arnold^ of iSSo, and lyiJ/jum Marris^ of 
i 83 o, all at the National Portrait Gallery—reverent, reticent, yet 
severe—^must rank with the bcit ever painted by an English artist. 

Watts's genius VFas recognised in his lifetime: he was elected to 
full membership of the Academy in 1867^ and in 1502 the O.M. 
was conferred upon him. But in our own day his work is treated 
with scarcely more justice than that of Stevens. 

It remains to mention two later artists who believed themselves 
to be the inheritors of the classical tradition. These were Frederic, 
Lord Leighton (18^0-1896) and Albert Moore (1841-1893) j but 
Avhereas Stevens drew his inspiration from the painting and sculpture 
of Renaissance Italy, they took Greek sculpture for their model. 
Leighton was an accomplished draughtsman and designer, hut his 
paintings suffered from sweetness of sentiment and colour. Moore's 
colour is also oversweet^ and as a designer he managed to be trivial 
and ponderous at once^ but these shortcomings arc in part atoned 
for by the gay yet languorous spirit svhich inspired his happiest 
achiev'ements. 
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THE PRE-RAPHAELITES 

'I WAS Still searching for a perfect guide/ wrote Holman Hunt near 
the beginning of the first volame of his Pr^-Raphaeliiism. Though 
I look^ upon many artists with boundless wonder and admiration, 
and never dared to measure mj'sclf prospectively with the least of 
them^ yet 1 could see no one who stirred my complete sjTiipathy 
in a manner that led me to covet his tutelage, . « * hackneyed 
conventionality often turned me from masters w^hose posvers I 
valued otherwise* What t sought was the power of undying appeal 
to the hearts of living men/ In these w^ords of Hunt*5 are implicit 
a justifiable criticism of the sUtc of art in England in his student days* 
So uninspiring^ indeedp was the artistic prospect in the Torties, that 
his sentiments w'ere shared by a number of his more thoughtful 
contemporaries, although few of these could express themselves 
with his earnest eloquence, Blake and Constable were dead^ Cotn^ian 
passed asvay In comparative obscuri^ in 1843^ and Turner, as Hunt 
Said, ^was rapidly sinking like a glorious sun in clouds of night that 
could not yet obscure his brightness! hut rather increased his 
magnificence*, in any case, *thc works of his meridian day were then 
shut up in their possessors’ gallerieSj unknown to us younger men.^ 
The ablest artists of the day painted either in the grand or in the 
popular manner. They were happy in neither idiom, shovving them- 
selveSj for the most part^ empty in the one or trivial in the other. 
After Turner and Hay don, the most interesting figure was William 
Etty, w^ho was, how^everp at the end of his career^ htty was bom at 
York on March lo* 17S7, and coming to London, he worked with 
LavsTence for a year and became a lifelong student at the Academy 
Schools^ dying on November 13, 1849- He was a curiously in¬ 
consistent being whose w'orship of voluptuous feminine beauty was 
ever at war with a narrowly Puritanic outlook: he adored Titian, 
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yet he regarded the Italian race with abhorrence, and his scn.sual 
sirens often point a moral. For all his splendid talent (he could 
endow flesh with a pulsating life and a subtlety which few' other 
English artists have approached) Etty was not the man from whom to 
I cam *the pow er of undying appeal to the hearts of living men\ 
The Baihetj for example, at die CartwTight Hall, Bradfordp superb 
though it is, is principally compounded out of old familiar element'!, 
which seemed a trifle threadbare to the young students to whom the 
next decades belonged. Th^se none the less regarded him w'ith 
sympathetic eyes* for his best works, such as the magnificent StoFirr, 
at the Manchester City Art Gallery;, reflect unmistakably the rich 
glow of the romanticism of Turner, Delacroix and Scott. 

From the standpoint of an original and earnest young painter, 
Etty*s more popular contemporaries offered a still less satisfy mg 
prospects Sir David Wilkie (178^—1841), w'hosc remarkable skill 
called forth the praise of Debcroijf, based himself first on Ostade 
and other Dulchmen, later on Velazquez and Murillo, and is best 
remembered for his genre pic tares, such as The Blind Fiddler^ of 
i8o6p Village ftfsiirol, of iSri, both at the Tate, The Letter ^ 
htroductinn^ of 1814, at Windsor, and The Penny Weddings of 1S19, 
at Buckingham Palace. These, for all their spontaneous gaiety and 
humour, arc expressions of an outlook not only too trivial to 
command the w'holehearted admiration of the grave young students 
of the * forties, but even to retain their popularity. They lack the 
racy robustness of Hogarth's paintings, for example, and their 
poignant suggestion that labour and death, after all, are not far 
aw'av. And the same weakness is evident in the work of William 
Mulready (1786—1861), of Charles Robert Leslie (1794—18^9)1 of 
Daniel Maclise (1806—1870) and of William PowdI Frith (1S19- 
1909). This last, however, produced, in 

Tate Gallery, a minor masterpiece. But these men were a company 
of accomplished comedians wlio, chiefly concerned with enters 
tainment, were hardly aware of the great events that w ere elsewhere 
changing the very' foundations of the art they practised. They were 
the servants of fashion, as most minor artists are, and insensitive to 
the revulsion, by w^hith the younger generation was increasingly 
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moved, agiirist th^ unrt^flective imitation of the! old masters that 
constituted nine-tenths of the painting of the day; for it must be 
remembered that the fruitful and liberating revolution which had 
taken place in the domain of English landscape painting, and had 
produced monientous changes on the Continent ^ had lelt England 
imalTected to a singular degree. Earlier in the century British artists 
and writers—Constable^ Byron^ Scott — had been among the in¬ 
spiring forces in the romantic-reallstic reaction against the donunant 
classicism. In 1824 the English exhibitors at the Salonr—Lawrence, 
Bonington and Copley Fielding* as well as Constable—w'ere received 
with the utmost enthusiasm, and English art was acclaimed by 
Giricault and Delacroix as a great revivifying force. Twenty years 
later it was stagnating in a backwater; meanwhile the movements 
which had received so great an impetus from England had developed 
on the Continent^ in France especially, in new and original direc¬ 
tions. A vigorous realistic movement, deriving principally from 
seventeenth-century' Dutch and eighteenth- and early nineteenth- 
century English landscape* had allied Itself with tlie romantic move¬ 
ment to challenge a classicism relatively weak in creative power, 
yet strongly entrenched In the academies and the learned institutions 
of all Europe, which, furthennore* by reason of its essentially 
responsible and social character^ was viewed with sympathy by 
governments and publics alike. The struggle ’^vas fiercely contested* 
but finally the classical system of ideas that had for so long dominated 
the ^esthetic outlook of Europe ’w'as overthrown. Fundamentally' the 
conflict was between opposed philosophies of art, but, since 
classicism w-as identified wnth Greek and Roman forms, it was 
natural that Its opponents should have looked for justification 
towards mediai^vai art, the most impressive alternative they knew. 
But there was also an affinity of outlook bet^veen the nineteenth- 
century opponents of classicism and gothic painters and sculptors. 
For gothic art—dynamic, spontaneous and subjective—is the anti-^ 
thesis of that of the Greeks and Romans^ During the early nine¬ 
teenth centurv, moreover* classical art was suffering in a marked 
degree^—llie work of David and Ingres apart — from its besetting 
weakness* the assumption that the faithful obser^-once of rules can 
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be a substitute for creitive power. Ranged* therefore, against a 
GriEco-Romaji art deriving principal])' from the Renaissance were 
a lively dissatisfaction and a desire for change which gave rise to a 
reaction In favour of mediaeval things^ not in painting alone* but 
also in literature and religion, and lastly a renewed impulse towards 
a closer adherence to the facts of vision. On the Continent the 
revolt ag^nst classicism touched every aspect of painting* and was 
personified in a succession of great figures, G^ricault, DelacroiTe^ 
Daumier and Courbet, to name but a kw ; in England, on the other 
hand* it wa$ at first laigely confined to landscape. 

Prc-Rapliaelitismp in the widest sense of the term, was the 
product of forces similar to those which Inspired the rom^tic- 
realist emancipatiofi from classicism on the Continent. The rivo 
movements* how ever, differed widely in character. The foremost 
of the Continental artists displayed greater technical master)' and a 
far deeper comprehension of the potentialities of paint. Indeed* the 
achievement of that glorious succession, which niay be said to have 
begun ivith G^ricault and ended with the last great impressionists* 
transformed the face of paintii^ and created a new pictorial world. 
These men, mostly despised in their owm day* receive their Rill 
measure of recognition in ours. But in honouring them we are prone 
to ignore the elements common to them and our own pre- 
Raphaelites and to treat these last with a want of consideration 
which they are far from meriting. They w-ere provincial, and 
deficient very often in those purely painter-like attributes that give 
to a Manet, for example* an almost universal appeal, and they 
sometiines sacrificed pictorial qualities by straining after poetical 
effects which might have found more appropriate expression in 
verse or prose. Yet theirs was none the less an art w^hich at its 
best w^as at once nobly Imaginative and close to nature. 

The history of art may be said to be a continuous proce^ of 
adjustment between the impulse to imitate nature and the impulse 
to impose upon her the vision of the artist, to embrace nature* 
as it w^ere* and to discipline her. As we have already noticed* the 
vigorous realistic impulse which transfonned English landscape at 
the close of the previous century subsided without notably aftecting 
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other spheres of painting, where obsolete conventioiis were still 
strictly observed* It was in a lar^ge meastire due to the pre-Raphael- 
ites that the realistic impulse not only revived in England but 
fertilized the entire field of painting. The centralized composition 
and arbitrary illuinination of the academic pinters were finally 
discredited and English practice brought into close relation with the 
facts of vision* But more important than this was the achievement 
of the pre-Raphaelites in the realm of the imagination. Here they 
replaced pomposity and trivialitj'^ with a startling sincerity^ and an 
exalted poetry of feeling* In their triumphant moments they fulfilled 
Hunt^s student aspi ration ^ and appealed *to the hearts of living 
men\ The virile realistic movement;^ with its marked medieval 
sentiment^ which began to achieve coherent utterance towards the 
end of the TortieSj and which is summed up in the term pre- 
Raphael] tism^ was by no means confined to the work of the Pre- 
Raphaelite Brotherhood* 

Undue importance has beenj perhaps^ given to the composition 
and internal afiairs of the Brotherhood—whether or notp for in¬ 
stance, Brown was invited to membership, whether Hunt or Rossetti 
was the first to formulate its creedj for the Brotherhood merely 
gave a name to an Impube by which no facet of English painting 
was unalFectedi The name pre-Raphaelite will here therefore be 
applied to any upon whom this movement was a decisive mlluence, 
whether or not he was one of the Seven» The earliest considerable 
English painter to whom the name, in this sense, may be applied 
was Bro^vHp although it was not until he had been for some time 
in contact with the Brethren that his work assumed an entirely 
pre-Raphaelite character, Ford Madox Brown was bom in Calais on 
April 16, 182 the son of a retired purser in the Navy and grandson 
of John Brown, the famous Edinburgh doctor. Studying under 
Gregorius at Bruges, Van Henselacr at Ghent and Baron Wappers 
at Antweip, he quickly acquired a sound knowledge of painting. 
How mature his vision and how considerable his mastery' at an early 
age is evident from the excellent portrait of his father^ in the 
possession of Mrs. Angcli, which he did in his fourteenth or 
fifteenth year* In 1841 he showed The Giaau/s Can/ewion at the 
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Academyj a characteristic early work inspired by a Byronic mood^ 
Whereas in France, especially after the death of DclacroiXp the 
parallel movement was aggressively individual in feeling, pre- 
Kaphaelitism had a facial aspect^ and it was to this that Brown gave 
pre-eminent expression. To Brown, with his strong civic sense 
(which, like that of Stevens^ met with small encouragement) and 
his abundant, vigorous responsiveness to contemporary life, art 
could not long remain a romantic escaj>e. When he entered for 
the fresco competition of 1^44 at Westminster and adopted linear 
drsign and fiat colour in place of the chiaroscuro he had learned 
from Wapper^^ Brown discarded the technique which early environ¬ 
ment and training had given him- From the Germans Cornelius 
and Ovcrbcck^ whom he met in Rome the folio wing year, he caught 
the gothic mannerisms they used. Ruggedly personal though 
Brown was in temperament he was far from impervious to the ideas 
pf others. WheOj therefore^ Rossetti became for a short time his 
pupil in 1847, and Brown thereby came in contact with the pre- 
Raphaelite circle, his own outlook wa^ modified - So,, by the early 
Tifties his tentative aspirations towards accurate depiction oi 
observed facts, and those of open-air illumination especially, had 
become a stubborn pursuits In spite of his seniority and his superior 
technical equipment there can be little doubt that Brow^n was more 
affected by Hunt and Rossetti than they w^ere by him. During these 
years were undertaken Brownes two most notable achievements, 
Work, at the Manchester City Art Gallery', begun in iS^2 but not 
completed until thirteen years later, and The Lost of England^ of 
which there are two versions, one, of at the Birming¬ 

ham Art Gallery^ and one in ^vatcr-colour at the Tate* These two 
form an impressive contrast* Iforit, panoramic, brilliantiy lit^ teems 
like a novel by Zola with pungent* multifarious human life and 
abounds In passages of potent^ glow ing beauty tempered by a quality 
of sullcnness peculiar to Bro’nn. Though the picture lacks cohesion, 
and the sum of the parts is greater than the whole. Work is none 
the less one of the great achievements of nineteenth-century^ 
pinting* Conceived on a less heroic scale, but far more concentmted 
in design and more poignant in its appeal. The Lost of EoglanJ is 
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Brown’s most perfect and perhaps most characteristic work» The 
t^vQ portraits are of Brow^n and his second %viie^ and the subject 
was suggested by the departure of the sculptor Thomas Woolner, 
one of the Brethren^ from Gravesend for Australia, which was 
witnessed by Browm. 

The strongly literar)^ clement in Rossetti*s art was not without 
its cncct on Brown I but since it awoke little natural response in 
him, his own literary pictures—the most characteristic being, 
perhaps, the various versions of Cordelia*i Poniort —arc less im¬ 
pressive than those for the themes of w^hich he drew upon his own 
observ^ation. From 1878 until the time of his death he was engaged 
upon a series of twelve mural paintings dealing with the history of 
Manchester, for the Town Hall of that city. These paintings give 
evidence of his j^owers as a designer and his vivid sense of historj', 
but they Lack the living quality and the astonishing intensity that 
characterize Work and The Last ^ England. Though given no panel 
to paint at Westminster and little public recognition, the public 
spirit which burned so strongly in Brovvn expressed itself in various 
ways. He helped to establish a drawing school for artisans, and after 
the foundation of the Working Men's College, he taught there 
without pay. In 18^t a body of his admirers raised a sum of money 
tu enable him to be worthily represented in the National Gallery, 
but on October 6, 1895^ before a purchase was made, he died. 
Out of the sum raised, however, Browm’s fine CAr/rt St. 

Petcr^sfeett of 1wa$ acquired and is now at the Tate. 

The pre-Raphaclites, especially during the five years that fol¬ 
lowed the establishment of the Brotherhood^ had certain qualities 
in common. One of their pictures, whether it be by Hunt, Millais, 
Collinson or Rossetti^, in addition to its Lndividua! attributes lias a 
character unmistakably pre-Raphaelite. But this common clement 
W'as the product of a momentarj^ interaction of tempeiuments w^hich 
differed radically from one another. Wliile Browm was filled with 
the poetry of strenuous, abundant life. Hunt was most moved by 
moral ideas; he was a mtliumt Puritan. It has been aigued by 
eminent authorities that the artistic and the religious spirits are in 
the last analysis mutually antithetical. However this may be, 
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PuTiUnlsm is conspictJoiisl)' hostile to the fine arts. The 
incDUgruity of Hunt's moral attitude with his painting is thus 
indicated by Mac Co 11 : uses artp * he said^ *a5 a rebuke to itself* 

. , . His sheep are always strayed, his lovers always have a guilty 
conscience * , * he (is) the prosecutor of beauty, not the wooer/ 
There were, nevertheless, moments in that long, laborious career 
when, by virtue of steadiastness of puq 30 se illumined by flashes of 
authentic, if harsh and unsyrnipathetic genius, Hunt painted great 
pictures. The Hireling Shepberdy of i at the Manchester Gallery, 
is one^ Tbc Senpegonty at the Lady Lever Gallery^ completed in 
1S ^4, is another. 

William Holman Hunt v%'as bom in Cheapside on April 2, 1S27, 
and at thirteen entered on a commercial career* About three years 
later he began to study art at the British Museum and the National 
Gallery, and, in 1S44, after failing in a first attempt, he entered 
the Academy Schools, There he came to know Millais, and a lifelong 
friendship grew up between them; it vvas there also that he made 
the acquaintance of Rossetti. In 1846 he began to exhibit at the 
Academy, and two years later he showed there The Flight 
Madeline and forphjro^ in a private collection, from Keats^s *Evc ot 
St. Agnes^, which Rossetti told him was the best picture of the 
year. That summer Rossetti became for a white Hunt^s pupil. In 
the auttimn. Hunt, Millais and Rossetti were occupied with plans 
for the establishment of a group w^hich would bring together tliosc 
who shared their beliefs: shortly afterwards the Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood was founded* Besides the above-mentioned three p the 
members w^ere F, G* Stevens (1828-1^07), the critic^ W. M. 
Rossetti (1815^1519)1 the scholar and man of letters, Dante 
Gabriers brother. Thomas Woolner (rS2^“rS9i), the sculptor, 
and James Collinson (182 j:?“i SSi), a painter of charm and distinc¬ 
tion but deficient in imagination and force. He left the Brotherhood 
not long after its foundation, became a Catholic and entered a 
monastery. 

The members of the Brotherhood before long began to exhibit 
pictures which expressed their new' convictions—in 1845 Hunt sent 
ftjflizi, now in a private collection, and Millais Loiwzo end Isebelh, 
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at the Walker Art Gallery, to the Academy, while Rossetti received 
greater attontion by showing his Cirf/rW of A/tiry Virgin (Tate 
Gallery) separately, and before the others, at the fly tie Park 
Gallery, The following year Hunt's Christian escaping from 

Druids, at the Ashmolean, RossettTa Annimciatlon and Millais's 
Christ in ike House tf His Parents^ both at the Tate, became targets 
for virulent attack. Dickenses coarse abuse of Millaises painting in 
a review in Household Words, in which he describes the kneeling 
figure who represents the Mother of Christ as one who would Stand 
out from the rest of the company as a monster in the vilest cabaret 
in France, in the lowest gm-shop in England*, bears testimony to the 
passion that these young merits paintings excited. 

There were several reasons why such original work should have 
outraged the conventional taste of the day, but there w'as one which 
outweighed the rest. It had long been generally accepted that the 
achievement of Raphael was synonymous with man's supreme 
achievement in the realm of paintingp and that the canon of Raphael, 
that Is to say, the canon of beauty established by the Greeks, accepted 
by the Romans and revived diroughout w'estem Europe by the 
Renaissance, represented an ultimate standard of perfection. To the 
majority, w^ho accepted this classical view of art—who, as was 
rnentioned earlier^ exercised a predominant influence in academies 
of learning and of art and in the press—the identification of the-se 
young artists writh the ideals of the barbarous period that preceded 
Raphael represented a wilful and inexplicahle turning from light 
to darkness. To such depths of despondency Avas Hunt reduced by 
calumny and neglect that he thought of abandoning the arts for 
farming. But a change w^as at hand. When Falcnfjnf rescuing Sjfhia 
from Proteus^ at the Birmingham Gallery', avis shoAvn at the Academy 
in 185-1, the attacks upon it evoked from Ruskin the memorable 
letter to The Times in w'hich he defended pre-Raphaelite art and 
w'ent far thereby tow-ards making the w'ork of the Brethren intel¬ 
ligible to the public. The Hireling Shepherd, showTi the folloAvingyear, 
w^as declared by Carlyle to be the greatest picture he had ever seen 
painted by an Englishman. It was not long before the opinions of 
these men were widely adopted. With the exhibition, in 185:4, of 
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the much inferigr Light oj the the original version of which 

is at Keble College^ Oxford, Hunt attained popular success. 

He had now the means to ftilfil his anibidon to visit Palestine 
in order to assemble mfomiation which would enable him to paint 
scenes from the life of Christ with unexampled accuracy. On this 
first visit he be^n The Finding ^ the S<sviour in the Temple^ at the 
Birmingham Gallery% which was not finished until six years later, 
in 186ot ^hat is+ It w'Os at this time that he also began The Scapegoat^ 
a picture the austere grandeur of conception and intensity of treat¬ 
ment of which give it a place with the great English paintings ol 
the century. Hunt made several further sojourns In Palestine and 
lived on until i$io, but he never again showed such imaginative 
power as in The Scapegoatf The Hireling Shepherd^ and the interesting 
but lesser Awakened Conseicnce^ in Sir Colin Anderson ^s col lection* 
first shown in 18^4. 

During the years between the foundation of the Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood and the departure of Hunt on hi$ first visit to the 
East he and Rossetti exercised a continuous influence one upon 
the other. Rossetti worked for a tmic* as has been noted, as Hunt’s 
pupil, while Hunt caught from Rossetti a dramatic intensity — 
evident in such pictures os Vakmine rc^ing Sylvia from Proteus and 
Chudio and Isabelta^ of iSjo, at the Tate — lacking in the majority 
of his later works. But so soon as the two artists were no longer in 
contact the temperamental differences between them, always 
evident, became irreconcilable. Hunt*s concern for the exact 
rendering of the thing seen and the severity of his evangelical 
temper grew more pronounced: he become all scmpulousness* all 
restraint, and the poetry^ and drama went out of his w'orkj with the 
great exception of The Scapegoat. Years before^ when Brown had 
set him painting bottles, Rossetti rcolliaed how indifferent he was 
to the prose of natural appearance. But if one element in pre- 
RaphaL'Iitism left him unmoved^ in his hfe and his poetry^ os w'cll 
os his painting Rossetti pei^nified another. If for the imitation of 
nature he had neither the inclination nor, it should be added^ the 
capacity, of the poetical, romantic element, with medi^vah 
mystical oflinitzcs, he showed a passionate understanding. 
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Dant«; Charles Gabriel Rossetti^ or, as he called himself, Dante 
Gabrie] Rossetti, was bom ifi London on May i 2, i S 2 S ^ and was the 
elder son of Gahriele Rossetti, a political refugee from the Kingdom 
of Naples^ a Dante scholar and a poet, who became, in 18 51, Profes¬ 
sor of Italian at King*s College, London. The Rossetti household was 
a stimulating environment for the professor's prodigiously gifted 
children: at five or six Dante Gabriel wm wxiting poetry, at nine he 
vi^as learning drawing from Cotman at King’s, w^here he remained 
until his fifteenth year. He also spent four years at a private drawing 
school before entering the Academy Schoob in TS46, Two years 
Liter he apprenticed himself for short periods first to Brow^n and 
afterwards to Hunt. He painted but little in oil in these early days, 
except The Girlhood ^ Virgin and Tifie These two 

interpretations, especially the latter, reverent, indeed almost devout, 
of the mystical life of Marj', provoked abuse of such a kind as made 
the artist reluctant to exhibit, and for several years he confined 
himself to the prod-uction of small works, water-oolqurs and pen- 
and-ink drawings, the subjects of which were mostly drawn from 
Dante, Shakespeare, Browming, the New Testament and the Arthur¬ 
ian Legend. In spite of lovely effects which from time to time he 
obtained, Rossetti never succeeded in making of oil paint an 
adequate means of conveying his emotion in its fullness^ The two 
slighter mediums, on the other hand, were perfectly adapted to 
his impatient temperament and the spontaneous nature of his 
genius^ The intensity of his imagination, and his astonishing 
command of expressive gesture and of atmosphere, enabled him to 
produce water-colours and drawing of the rarest quality. His 
water-colours of mediaeval subjects, such as The Tuns Seven 
Towers, of 18^7, in the Tate Gallery, are particularly masteifuL 
And of the artists of the century perhap Daumier alone was capable 
of the dramatic force, the poignancy of feeling that characterizes 
such drawings, for example, as the complete pen-and-ink study for 
Found, at the Birmingham Caller). The subject—a farmer taking 
a calf to market, and recognizing a fainting woman of the streets 
as his Former mistress — Is treated with a sublime compassion. 
Here Rossetti puts us in mind of Rembrandt; his di^ughtsmonship 
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is incoTTipaTably inferior! yet in intensity of emotional force the 
two artists are aldn. Rossetti began work on Found —his only 
picture of contemporary bfe — ^in i 3» iri spite of many attempts 
it never reached, completion* The Jinal version^ wliich was worked 
on by Burne-Jones after the artist's deaths Is now in America, In 
185 j he began his association with a group of young Oxford men, 
of which Morris and Burne-Jones were the leaders p which was to 
bring about what is sometimes kno^vn as the second prc^Raphaelile 
movement- The adherents of this movement were followers of 
Rossetti p from whom they learned love of poetry^ and indifference 
to the facts of natural appearance* The first important manifestation 
of this revived prc-Raphaelitlsm was the decoi^tJon by Rossetti, 
Morris, Bume-Jones and three others, in of the walls of the 

debating hall of the Oxford Union with paintings in tempera, but 
owing to the artists’ imperfect knowledge of their medium their 
work soon showed signs of rapid decay* This processp how'ever, 
would appear to have been arrested by restoration* 

After the deaths in i 06 a, only mo years after his marriage, of 
his wife, Elizabeth Siddal—a being of singular Ix^uty and talent 
to whom since about iS^i Rossetti had been passionately attached' 
he became for a time a prey to despair, and there set in a slow 
deterioration of his creative faculties. Towards the process 

grew more pronounced: he began to suffer from acute insomnia 
and became subject to melancholia. Now and again, in the realm 
of poetry especially, his genius revealed itselfp but the decline in his 
powers continued, and in 18S1 he was seized with partial paralysis 
and on April to of the following year he died. 

It is singular that in spite of his predaminantly Italian blood and 
his love of Dante and Italian painting he never went to Italy. There 
LSp to be sure, an opulence about his later painting suggestive of 
his southern affinities, hut the haunting pathos of his finest works, 
such for instance I as the best of his early drawings and gouaches, 
and the studies for Founds bespeaks an essentially northern tempera¬ 
ment. Rossetti was first and last an artist, and his indifference to 
extraneous problems equalled Hunt's preoccupation with them* He 
never acquired as an oil painter the mastery he displayed as a 
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draughtsman and ss a poet—he hadj for exampU^ but a moderate 
capacity for design and his colour has sometimes proved im- 
permanent—yet in the expression of intense emotioii he is excelled 
perhaps among English artists only by Blake. 

The third member of the Brotherhood to achieve fame as a 
painter was John Everett MilUb, Bom at Southampton on June 
1819^ he early gave evidence of phenomenal talent* At eleven he 
was admitted to the Academy Schools, at sixteen he painted Fiiarrc 
sdiing the EmperoF ^ Eerily at the Victoria and Albert Museump a 
capable wort, and a fair sample of the Slosh' which the Brother¬ 
hood abhorred above all else. But it was not long before the 
influence of the much less accomplished Hunt broi^ht about a 
radical change in Millaisb outlook^ and he became for a time an 
enthusiastic convert to pre-Raphaelite principles. His grasp of these 
at times, however, was far from certain. That the highest beauty 
was attained by the direct and unimpeded contact of the artist with 
his subject, and that conventional ^styles" of any sort were anathema, 
were hindamental tenets to which the Brotherhood unanimously 
subscribed. Yet Millais's first pre-Raphaelite paintingi the IflrifTKo 
and /Mhe/Zd, is, in effect* an astonishingly accomplished attempt to 
recapture the 'styde* of the primitives. Chriji in Mouse ^ His 
Parents^ of the following year, a less superficial expression of 
pre-Raphaelite principles, is a masterpiece. Here he shows some¬ 
thing of Hunt's brilliant integrity' and of Rossetti's poetry in addition 
to a power of design and fresh and vigorous sense of colour peculiarly 
his owTi, Millais was elected an Associate of the Academy in 
the year in which the Brotherhood was dissolved, but the inspiration 
he received from it persisted for a while. During the next three 
years his technical mastery increased and his imagination grew to 
a grave and mellow, yet short-lived, maturity. To belong his 
solemn and resonant dti^umn leases^ at the Manchester Gallery, and 
his finely designed and poignant B/fnd Gir/, at the Biimingham 
Gallery, works which show that granted a favoutable emotional 
climate Millais could be inspired. But through his friend Hunt s 
growing aridity of outlook, and his own forgetfulness of Rossetti s 
fructifying influence, he was left to battle unsuccessfully with the 
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temptation to seek fame and wealtli by pandering to a degraded 
public taste. Worldly success accompanied artistic failure: he made 
a large fortune^ was created a baronet in i BSjf and elected President 
of the Academy in 1836, dying on August 15 of the same year. 

As a hook illustrator Millais^ a hne draughtsman;, exercised a 
fruitful influence on a group of gifted artists. With Rossetti and 
others he contributed drawings in 18^7 to the Moxon Tennyson^ 
and to Giood and the poetic and intimate spirit of these 

drawings was reflected in the book illustrations of Arthur Hughes 
(i33^-191 Arthur Boyd Houghton (1836-187^), Frederick 
Walker {1840-187and George Pinwell (1841-1875:), 

The foremost painter among the followers of Rossetti was 
Edward Burne-Jones, who took over the medieval and mptieal 
elements from the original pre-Raphael it ism and initiated the 
new movement already noted. Bom in Bimimgham on August iS^ 
1833, he was first destined for the ministry of the Church of 
England, but while at Exeter College* Oxford, he came under the 
influence of Rossetti, on whose recommendation he left the univer- 
sity and devoted himself entirely to art. Unlike that of his master, 
Burne-Jones's mild temperament brought him neither serious con¬ 
flict with the public nor involved him In personal tragedies such as 
cut short Rossetti's life; he was able to retain his integrity as an 
artist and at the same time to earn public honours—no mean 
achievement at such a time. He was never a full Academician^ 
resigning In 1893 the Associateship to which he had been elected 
in In 1897 he was created a baronet, dying on June 17 of the 
following year. 

Burne-Jones was a prolific and resourceful designer and possessed 
of a serene and gracious imagination. The art of the first pre- 
Raphaelites was of a largely public chanicter: Brownn and Hunt, 
like Wattsj were especially drawn towards subjects of civic 
significance. For Rossetti^ on the contrary, art was a wholly 
personal matter, and he w^as hardly more sympathetic to the public 
than they to Kim ; his own daemon and public hostility com^bined 
to drive him into a secret world of his own creation. The same 
exclusive quality' character!^ Burne-Jones, and to an equal degree. 
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His art, so far from being the expression of a desire to participate, 
as it were, in lifcj like that^ for exannplep of Hogarth, of Brown, or 
of Hunt, was clearly inspired by the impulse to escape. He was not 
e(!|uipped to portray or to interpret the emotions and ideas w^hlch 
belong to the real world; invariably he leads the spectator into a 
mediaeval drcam-w^orld abounding in intricate, seq)entine ornament, 
peopled by rather feminine figures with spell-bound, listening faces, 
as in The IVhsel ofFmvm, of 18S in the collection of the Vicom- 
tesse de Noailles. Understanding himselfp Bume-Jones rarely 
forsook his chosen kingdom: *l mean fay a picture/ he said, a 
beautiful romantic dream of something that never waSp never will 
fac-* He had neither Rossettiemotional force nor his conviction, 
but he had the power, denied to the other pre-Raphaelites, of 
working on a large scale. The admirable design and the subtle 
colouring and gentle, mystic poetry of his finest works entitle them 
to a higher place in English painting than they are accorded to-day. 
William Morris (i834—iSgfi'), poet, politician, pamphleteer and 
master craftsman, painted a little, mostly hetiveen iSjj and 1862. 
His La Belk tscuh, at the Tate Gallery , a richp vigorous work, gives 
an unmistakable Indication of w'bat he might have accomplished had 
he elected to give more time to painting. With the death of Walter 
Crane (184^-19if) an illustrator of great chamt and an associate 
of both Burne-Jones and Morrist pre-Raphaelite movement 
mav be said to have run its course. 
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WHISTLER 

Pre-RaphaelttlsMj which during the middle of the centurj- was 
a te^'olutionarj' movcnieritT the ^seventies and ^eighties had 
become conservative. Since most of the popular painters of the 
time had come under the induerice of pre-Raphaelite technique, 
the distinction between Burne-Jones and Hughes on the one hand, 
and the Orchardson and the Pettie on the other^ was now laigely 
a question of subject, the subjects of the later pre-Raphaelites^ 
though less intense and less original than those of their predecessors^ 
being nevertheless poetic and distinguished, and dsose of the popular 
painters for the most part inexpressibly trivial. The tivo were in 
one respect alike. Inasmuch as both accorded to the subject a 
position of paramount importance, Tainting/ declared Ruskin^ 
or art generally ^ . is nothing but a noble and expressive language^ 

invaluable as the vehicle of thought, but by itself nothing/ It is 
not, therefore^ surprising tiiat when this conception of art came to be 
challenged, the pre-Raphaclite and the popular painter of anecdote 
were to be found in the same camp. This insistence that art was *by 
itself nothing fostered a disregard for integrity of design, colour and 
other essentia] elements in painting; even artists of sensibility and 
intelligence became prone to use the idiom of literature in preference 
to that which wa^ proper to their own art. Muther is hardly guilty of 
^'^ben he describes the artistic visitors to the exhibitions 
of the day as accustomed to run their noses into a picture and 
find it explained for them by a piece of poetry in the catalogue^. 

The challenge to the reactionary trend of English painting came 
from w American, James Abbott McNeill Whistler. Bom on 
July to, i8j4, at Lowell, Massachusetts, he was taken in 184J to 
Russia, where his father, an engineer, was engaged upon the 
construction of the St. Petersburg-Moscovv railway. Eight years 
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Liter he entered West Point, but was judged to be umuited for a 
miLitar}' career. In 18^5 he left the United States never to return^ 
and went to Paris where he entered the studio of Gleyre* Four 
years later he visited London—which virtually became his home 
until his death on July 17* He was buried at Chiswick 

Churchyard near to Hogarth. 

Whistler passed the greater part of his working life in England, 
but since he was neither English by birth nor by training we are 
here concerned rather with the influence w hich he exercised upon 
the English school than with his own achievement as a painter. This 
influence was far-rcaching; indeed, Whistler tnay be said to have 
ushered in a new^ epoch in English art. In spite of the immense 
vogue enjoyed by the painters of anecdote and the prestige of the 
later prc-PLaphaeliteSj neither artists nor public were entirely un¬ 
prepared to receive the doctrines which Whistler proclaimed. For 
there already existed certain misgivings regarding the condition of 
the arts in England: painters relied upon the intrinsic pathos or the 
humour of their subjects rather than upon their own power of 
representing them with originality and insight; they still saw in 
terms of outline when the leaders of European art were perfecting 
the new language of tone* 

Whistler learnt little from Gleyre; his chosen masters were Hals^ 
Rembrandt and Velazquezp all three emphatically painters as distinct 
from draughtsmen, and the Japanese, who taught him to discard 
the elaborate traditional formulae for composition, and to replace 
them with a more spontaneous, more economical and more ex¬ 
pressive system of design ^ as in his Portrait ^ Miss Csc^t/ Alexander^ 
of about 1872—1374, in the Tate Gallery. He also found teachers 
near at hand: Courbet, who taught him to look at the world about 
him for his subjects, eschewing mytholog>\ history and everything 
but what he himself had seen; the impressionists, from whom he 
learnt to attach less importance to the shapes of things than to the 
atmosphere in which they were enveloped; and Corot, from whom 
he learnt to see in tone* He evolved not only an original style hut 
a philosophy of art, set forth in lucid, stinging prose, in The 
Cenr/r An Alaking Enemies. His teachings, infinitely skilful in the 
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in^ner of their preaentition, were not odgirwl. 'Art for art's sake' 
had already found wide acceptance among French artists, and also 
among their colleagues bi the world of letters: Gautier had declared 
that the perfection of form alone was virtue, Baudelaire^ that poetra' 
had no end hut itself. Whistler developed these ideas in relation to 
painting and formulated a compact yet comprehensive system of 
ideas. It was essential, he held, that the artist should absolve himself 
both from the necessity of expressing any save purely aesthetic 
emotions and of adopting a slavish attitude in the face of nature. 
Nature contains the elements,^ he declared,, *ln colour and form, 
of all pictures^ as the keyboard contains the notes of all music. . . . 
To say to the painter, that nature is to be taken as she is, is to say 
to the player that he may sit on the piano.* It vi^as his desire to 
emphasise his belief in an aesthetic as opposed to an anecdotal or 
an imitative art that led him to adopt for his own works the nomen¬ 
clature of music—^noclumc*, 'symphony', and so forth—the mosc 
abstract of the arts. And since Whistler's day English painters, like 
their fellow's on the Continent, have been inRuenced to an increasing 
degree by the ideal of an abstract art, evocative of none but aesthetic 
emotions, existing for itself a lone, and devoid of social purpose. 

The history of European pinting subsequent to the sixteenth 
century may be stated as an almost continuous movement aw'ay 
from the earlier manner of seeing sharply, in terms of a single 
distance, towardsamore sptial and more comprehensive visionol ihe 
world. Pre^Raphaclitlsm, with its uncompromising literalness, wasan 
inte^ption in the growth of such a vision; wi th Wh istler the Interrup¬ 
tion ceased and the process was resumed^ It is significant that theabse nee 
of detail in Whistler*s paintings aroused anmng the later pre- 
Raphael ites and the popular painters no less hostility' than their pro¬ 
vocative nomenclature; of which the evidence of Burne-Jones and 
Frith in the Whistler vermi Ruskin lawsuit bears ample testimony. 

The originality and distinction of Whistler's practice as a painter 
and the assiduously cultivated magnetism of his personality gave 
him an extraordinary ascendancy over his younger contemporaries- 
But his historical importance emerges Fully only after a considera¬ 
tion of the subsequent course of English painting. 
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FROM S[CKERT TO THE NlNETEEN^FIFTIES 

In more recent times the development of painting in England, as 
elsewhere^ has been extremely various. The aims and achievements 
of painters have been far more diverse than ever before. For this 
there are many reasons. One about which there is no i^uestion has 
been the greater accessibility to painters of examples of the art of 
all countries and times—a consequence of the increased facility of 
travel and of the expansion of public art galleries, still more of the 
increased circulation of exhibitions and of the proliferation of 
photographic reproductions. There has likewise been a greater 
variety of galleries^ schools and groups. A history of the art of the 
period is, therefore^ necessarily complicated and even confused ^ 
and in this chapter certain radical simplifications will be made. 

But two important and fairly constant tendencies may be re¬ 
marked: an identiheation with contemporary' Continental art and^ 
by no means exclusive of this, a growing consciousness of a native 
tradition. In the nineteenth century English artists were not 
unaw^are of painting abroad;^ but only towards the end of the century 
did their attention focus upon its avant-garde elements-—in the 
first place, upon impressionism, and then upon the various post- 
impressionist movements. Their knowledge of them v%^as derived 
from visits abroad, especially to Paris, and from exhibilioiis 
occasionally arranged in England. Bat at the same rime there was 
not only a native English sobriety but also an impulse to preserve 
a distinctly English art, a feeling that the example of earlier English 
painters and w'ater-colourists was no less valuable than that of 
contemporary Continental art. Similarly, within the present century^ 
a native impulse to realism and to imagery, how'ever much trans¬ 
muted by imagination, has coexisted w^ith the powerful attraction 
of abstract art. 
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Ar important agent in the concentration of interest in the 
Continental avant-gard^ was Whistler, His close association with 
the latest developments in French painting set an example to a 
younger generation seeking new directions. The rallying point of 
this new generation was the New English Art Club» founded in 
1886, a society of painters who rejected the standards both of the 
Royal Academy and of the successors of the pre-Raphaelites and had 
studied Instead in Paris; indeed^ one of the names originally sug¬ 
gested for the Club was the Society of Anglo-French Painters. Its 
earliest members worked mainly under Barbizon influence, but in 
[flS^ the more progressive among them held a separate exhibition 
under the title The London Impressionists* The principal exhibitors 
were Sickert and Steer^ 

Walter Richard Sickert (1860—1342)^ the son of a Danish artist 
but also with Irish blood in his veins^ w^as bom in Munich and came 
to England at the age of eight. After an education at King’s College^ 
London, he worked for three years a$ an actor—there was a strong 
histrionic element in his temperament—and entered the Slade 
School of Art in i88r. But he left shortly afterwards when Whistler 
invited him to work in his studio. It was on Whistler's account that 
he first visited Paris, to take the celebrated Ponmit ^kis Mother to 
the 1883 Salon, and from this year dates his friendship and enduring 
admiration for Degas, Sickert made frequent visits to Dieppe from 
iSSf onwards, living there between 1900 and painting Its 

architecture and streets—his work at and of Dieppe probably 
exceeds in bulk his w'ork In and of London. He visited Venice in 
189^, 1901 and 1903. He returned to London in 190^, taking a 
succession of rooms in Camden Town, by preference (he abhorred 
the genteel) the dingiest he could find, and Camden Town remained 
the centre of his activity until the outbreak of the First World War* 
After the War, except sporadically^ His powders appeared to wane. 

Sickert s impressionism, as he was himself at pains to point out, 
differed radically from its French antecedent* PUln-(^ir painting had 
no attraction for him, and it was his view that it was impossible to 
make a complete painting on the spot, out-of-doors, from the 
motif or modeL For one thing the light changes too quickly. For 
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Another, if a painting is to look 'realist", it must be achieved by a 
process, of cumulative observation, ancl made in the studio from 
rapid preliminary sketches made on the spot. This was his ow‘n 
practice, as it was also that of Degas, who was himself only on the 
fringes of French impressionism. Like Degas, too, Sickert put a 
premium on the composition of a picture and through it achieved 
the series of north London interiors, such as Ennuf (c* tfiji Tate 
Galleiy^), paintings of the relations of two forms in a patterned space. 

Whistler and Degas were the two formative influences of his 
painterly life, and Whistler's irJIucnce persisted long after Sickert^s 
first admiration had waned and he had afa|ured him. Indeed, Sickert 
did not take readily to an impressionist palette; his preference was 
for the naturally low-toned and the crepuscular, and the habit of 
painting in low tones, sometimes within a narrow range but alwap 
with a minutely observed rebtion between them, was an in- 
hcrltancc from Whistler- Like his music hall scenes^ depicting the 
half-light during a performance, his pictures of Dieppe are rarely 
of the light of full day but rather the half-light of dav^Ti or dusk. 
It was only in the early yeans of the present century that he height¬ 
ened his tones to any appreciable extent. 

Between his retym to England In 190^ and the outbreak of war 
in 1914 Sickert, like Whistler before him, became a father-figure 
to younger painters interested in French art, though he did not 
share all their enthusiasms* Capricious and wittj', as well as histri¬ 
onic, he was a commanding personality in his day; in ours his 
reputation as a painter stands far higher than it did with his con¬ 
temporaries. 

Philip Wilson Steer (1S60-19+1) studied in Paris from 1881 to 
1SS4. Thereafter he lived mostly In London, making painting tours 
each summer to v'arjous parts of England, and sometimes Francei 
As a young man he painted a series of sparkling. Impressionistic 
seaside $ubjects, for example CiWj Runninjr: B'uiiefnvlct Pier (1894, 
Tate Gallery) and Children Faddling (1894, Fitaiwilliam Museum, 
Cambridge), whichp altliough owing much to Monet, Pissarro and 
Seurat, have a mysterious poetry that Is quite their own- Around 
1900 he turned to a more traditional form of grand composition in 
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the ttminer of Rubeiii, Gainsborough, Constable and Turner, 
Among the best of these epic landscapes, which are verj' variable 
in tjuahty^ are the Richmond Castle^ of 1503 {Tate Galler^^)^ and the 
two versions of The HQrsesh&e Bsnd ih^ Severn (1 The City Art 
Galleries, Manchester and Aberdeen). From his mid-fifties Steer 
painted in a more lyrical manner^ applying the paint thinly, and 
frankly basing himself on tine late style of Turner. He made in¬ 
creasing use of water-colour also. By temperament he was retiring, 
supine even, and his art often Hjffered in consequence. 

In 1910 Sickert T-vrote: T doubt if any unprejudiced student of 
modem pinting will deny that the New English Art Club at the 
present day sets the standard of pinting in England*. The truth of 
his remark is attested by the number of talented pinters who had 
by that date joined the Club, They included Lucien Pissarro, Ethel 
Walker, Tonks, William Rothenaieinp McEvoy, Orpen and 
Augustus John. Although not members of the Club, Pryde, William 
Nicholson, Innes and Gwen John belor^ essentially to the same era 
in English painting. Between them they exhibit a variety of stj'les. 
Under the influence of impressionism many of them evolved, as 
Sickert said, a method of pinting with a clean mosaic of thick 
paint in a light key' . 

Lucien Pissarro (1863—1944,^ settled in England in 1S90. As the 
son of Camille Pissarro he was an especially imprtant link between 
French and English pinting. He l^d par tic ip ted in the last im¬ 
pressionist exhibition in Paris in 18S6, and was familiar with 
Seurat s and Signac's development of a more systematised form of 
impressionism. Aprt from landscape painting he made notable 
contributions to printing and book illustration. Dame Ethel Walker 
(rS€ 1-19^1) studied at the Slade and with Sickert. She visited Spin 
and was greatly affected by the work of Velazquez, but she o>ved a 
more direct debt to the impressionists, to Gauguin, and to Puvis de 
Chavannes. From the first deriv^ed her use of brilliant colour, while 
in the second two she found models for the vision of a golden age 
%vhich she created in large figure compsitions. She abo painted 
many prtraits and Oower-pieces. Henryk Tonks (1862-1937) 
trajned as a surgeon and devoted himself entirely to art only at the 
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age of thirt)^. when he took up a teaching post at the Slade. He 
was Professor there front 191 g to and exerted a considerable 
inHuence on English draughtsmanship. His own paintings varj* in 
(quality; among the best are some satirical portraits. Sir William 
Rothenstcin (1S7Z—i^4f) studied at the Slade and, between 
and 1893, in Paris, where he formed friendships with Degas, 
Pissarro and Whistler^ In his portraits and landscapes, especially 
after about 19*00, he set out to modify the ^accidental^ character of 
Impressionism by concentrating on hard structure—without forsik* 
ing the lessons of impressionist colour. In later life he held various 
official posts, including that of Principal of the Royal College of Art, 
1920-193^. Sir Wllliain Nicholson (ie7a-i949) studied briefly 
unde r Herkomer, and in Paris. Re tween 18 93 and about 18 9 8 he 
collaborated with his brother-in-1 aw, Janies Pryde, in designing 
posters under the name *The Beggarstaffs", His painting, mainly of 
portraiLs and still-life, is masterly Avithln its osvn small limits. 
James Prj'de (1866-1944) was bom in Edinburgh and studied there 
and in Paris. He settled in England in 1890. Traces of Hogarth, 
Velazquez^ Guardi and Piranesi can be found in the sombre^ 
romantic architectural fantasies w^hkh he produced from about 
1905: until amund 192^1 after when he painted little. Ambrose 
McEvoy (1878^1927) entered the Slade on Whistler^s advice in 
1893 and later worked with Sickert at Dieppe. He began by painting 
Interiors with figures, and landscapes^ in low Cones, but after about 
191 ^ he turned to female portraiture. Despite the fashionable 
character of his subjects he often endowed his portraits with poetry 
and dlstmction. Sir William Orpen (1878-1931) succeeded less 
well and much of his portraiture is merely facile. He never really 
fulfilled the rare promise he showed at the Slade^ whither he had 
come from Dublin in 1S96. The power of draughtsmanship shown 
by Augustus John (1878-1961) acquired legendary status while he 
w as still a student at the Slade, between 1894 and 1898, His pintlng 
rnatured a little later under the influence of Gauguin, Puvls de 
Chavannes and the romantic landscape painter J, D. Innes (18S7- 
1914)^ With Innes he made painting expeditions to Wales, the 
homeland of both. Throughout his life John was attracted to the 
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nomadic existence of the Welsh and French gipsies. He shared their 
love both of ificlependence and of tradition^ and their energy*^ — 
£}uahties apparent in the beit of his figure compositions and portraits. 
Wyndhani Lewia's description of John is very apt* 'Nature is for 
him like a tremendous carnival in the midst of which he finds 
himself. But there is nothing of the spectator about Mr. John. He is 
very much a part of the saturnalia. And it is only because he enjoys 
it so tremendously that he is moved to report upon it.*^ Gwen 
John (187^-19^19) ^^5 in almost every respect the opposite of her 
brother. Delicate, reriringj and methodic, she painted portraits of 
a painstalcing sensitivity, yet of an intensity which Augustus John 
nrely achieved. She studied at Whistler^s school lit Paris, where 
she mostly lived after 1898^ forming friendships with Rilke, Jacques 
Maritain and, especially, Rodin. A Catholic, she saw he™If as 
"God^s little artist’. 

For two decades the New English Art Club exerted a bracing 
inlluence upon English pauitlitg and welcomed, either as membErs 
or exhibitors, the most talented painters of the day. But gradually 
it lost its liberality of outlook, and Sickert*s younger associates 
came to find it Intolerant of their own aspimtions. These aspirations 
produced a fresh association of artists, the Camden Town Group, 
that came into being, with Spencer Gore (1878-1914) as its first 
president, in 1911. It met informally on Saturday afternoons to 
show' its pictures and to discuss new ideas about painting—almost 
all of them emanating from Parls~and their adaptation to their 
OwTi purposes. The Ideas may very loosely be described as post- 
impressionist, but the 'neo-realists^ as they called themselves, of 
Camden Town were in no closer relation to post-impressionism 
than w'ere the * English impressionists' of the New English Art Club 
to French impressionism^ With Impressionism they shared their 
passion for realist painting in a high key; with post-impressionism 
a preoccupation with stronger design and firmer construction^ 
Temperamentally they were conservative. 

The inner circle of the group w'as composed of Spencer Gore, 
Harold Gilman (1878-1919) and Charles Ginner (1878-1952). 
Gore and Gilman met w^hile students at the Slade in the late 
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eighteen-nmeties. SuWquiiritly Gore met Sickert it Dieppe in 1904 
s\nd lived in his house at Neu%i]lc during 1906^ whereas Gilman 
visited Spain, Back in London, they entered Sickert’s circle in 
Fitscroy Street. Ginner v%^as horn at Cannes of English parents and 
studied in Paris from isoo until he visited Buenos Aires nine years 
later- He met Gore and Gilman when he settled in London in 1910. 
Their contacts with post-impressionism led the Camden Towm 
painters to adopt a bright palette, to concern themselves with 
strong, emphatic design* and* often* to ^pply paint thickly and in 
broad planes. The difierence between them and the older members 
of the New English Art Club Is epitomized by the contrast between 
two masterpieces, Gilman's and Steer's portraits of their respective 
landladies, Ahunter (1917* Walker Art Gallcrj', Liverpool; a 
smaller version* of 1916, is at the Tate Gallery), and Mn, Ka/nes 
(1922* Tate Gallery)^ Gilman also painted interiors and landscapes. 
He was especially interested in the work of Van Gogh, Gore, on 
the other hand, w^as more indebted to Cezanne* Matisse, even the 
cubists The rectilinear-patterned landscapes painted at Richmond 
in 1917 contrast with his earlier works* wdiich are in the manner 
of Sickert and Lucieti Pissarro, Gitiner lacked facility and built up 
his paintings in small, impasto touches which have a culminadve 
effect of great rigidity* but also, as Sickert said, of * burning 
patience*. Like Gilman he felt especially attracted to Van Gogh, 
something of whose influence is seen in such w^orks as Th^ Co/e 
(1911* Tate Gallery') and Fhik Hamp^ead^ under Jjiusr 

(r. 19^0* colL Mr. Edwa^ le Bas). Ginner was also the spokesman 
of the Group, In an article entitled "Neo-Realism'* first published in 
i9 i4f he advocated the literal transcription of nature* a tradicional 
argument, of interest on this occasion for the examples which 
illustrated it—Van Gogh %vas described as *thc most intense of 
modem Realists*, 

The Camden Town Group held only three exhibitions* in 19 j 1 
and 1912* and none of these was a public success. It was absorbed 
into the new and more comprehensive and durable London Group, 
formed in 1913 . Meanw'hile, a far more radical movement w'as being 
bom—vorticism* This was very largely the reaction of one man* 
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Percy Wpdham Lewis (1832-1^^7), to Italian futurisnL The 
original Futurist Manifesto^ exalting 'the vortex of modem life— 
a life of ^teelp fever^ pride and headlong speed^, appeared in 190^. 
Marinetti, the Dwcc of futurism, lectured in London on several 
occasions between 1910 and 1914, in which year he collaborated 
with C. R. W+ Nevinson (1889—194^) in writing an article entitled 
Vital English Art*, better known as the English Futurist Manifesto* 
Lewis s reaction sv^as ambivalent., although he approved the futur-^ 
ists vivacity and high spiritsNevertheless, he adopted the futur¬ 
ists militant techniques of self-advertisement by founding the Rebel 
Art Centre in 1914. and with it the journal Blast. Writing some 
forty years later, Lew^is explained that die ultimate aim of vorticism 
was to exclude from painting the everyday visual real altogether. 
The Idea was to build up a visual language as abstract as music. 
The colour green would not he confined, or related, to what was 
green in nature such as grass, leaves, etc.; in the matter of form, 
a shape represented by fish remained a form independent of the 
animal, and could be made use ol in a universe in which there were 
no fish. Another thing to remember is that I considered the world 
of machinery as real to us, or more so, as nature*s forms. . , / 
Both the desire for abstraction and the fascination by mechanical 
forms this he certainly shared with the futurists—are seen in such 
a work as P^olution, of about 1915, at the Tate Gallery'. Lew is's 
experience of the First World War^ however, reorientated his art. 
The geometries w^hich had interested me so exclusively beforeV, he 
wrote, T now felt Avere bleak and empty. 71 ^ wanudflling. They 
Avere still as much present to my mind as cA^er, but submerged in 

the coloured vegetation, the fleah and blood, that is life_* This 

new phase in his work culminated in the masterly portraits of 
Sitwell (1923-i^H) Ezra Pound (193S), and in Th^ Surrender of 
Barcetana (1936), all at the Tate Gallery, 

The vorticists only exhibition w-as held in igrj and show^ed 
Avprks by Lewis, WillUm Roberts (b. 1895:), Edward Wadsworth 
{1389—1949^^ Henri Gaudier-Brzeska (1891—191^) and others. 
Among other artists invited to exhibit was David Bomberg (1890- 
* 9 ^ 7 )- Of these, Roberts later developed a personal style derived 
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from his vortici^t works^ while Boinberg evoJved a highly pei^riAl 
and eloquent kind of 'expressionism^. Wadsworth svill be mentioned 
again in a diFerent context. 

Betivecn the foundation of the New English Art Club in rSS6 
and the eruption of vorticlsm c^venty-seven years later English 
painting gradually caught up with contempjorary Continental art, 
while maintaining, even in its most European moments, a distinct 
character of its own. The decade before the First World War 
especially was one of exceptional activiCJ^ *A ferment such as I have 
never since felt in this country'/ wrote Sir Osbert Sitwell, "pre¬ 
vailed in the world of art/ The War called something of a halt to 
this activity. The arts were generally disrupted, but there was one 
important consequence in compensation: the appointment by the 
British and Canadian Governments of official War Artists* who* 
although no doubt originally intended to create propaganda, were, 
in fact, allowed great freedom in their choice and treatment of 
subjects. And their ranks included not only established artists such 
as John, Rothenstein and Orpen, but also younger men — Nash and 
Nevinson* for example—for whom the experience brought sudden 
maturity, and in some cases a power of imagination (and of technical 
resource) that was never subsequently recovered. 

French post-impressionism had been introduced to London in 
two large exhibitions organized in 1910 and 1912 at the Grafton 
Galleries, fay Roger Fry. Shortly after the War he was able to exert 
great influence and control over the London Group and over the 
critical sections of The Nation and its successor. The Nm Smesman 
and Nction, His own writings and those of his disciple Clive Bell 
won a Large acceptance* "The one constant and unchanging emotion 
before w'orks of art^ wrote Fryp *had to do always with the con¬ 
templation of form and this was more significant spiritually than 
any of the emotions that had to do with life.^ The highest experi¬ 
ence was the aesthetic experience, and this was concerned entirely 
with form, colour* rhythm* texture. Any significance beyond these 
that a work of art might have was irrelevant to its significance as 
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a work of art^ and perhaps even an undesirable distraction from its 
essence. Fry saw Cezanne and^ to a lesser degree^ Matisse and Derain 
as the modem painters who best exemplified this purist arsthetic 
and so Influential for a time was he that it has seemed Lneyitahle that 
for some generations of young English painters Cezanne should have 
been established as a * tribal deity \ Yet it might have been Dtherv'lse, 
and a concentration of English attention on Gauguin might have 
been more attuned to the native temper for imager}^ and poetry. 

Fry"^s purist concentration on the grammar and syntax of paintings 
30 to say* was salutary in its tlme^ and it is perhaps through no fault 
of his that many London Group pictures wxre feeble reflections of 
his French exemplars. The London Group painter with whom Fry' 
was most sympatheticn however^ was Duncan Grant {b. iS8f)- 
Grant was a cousin of Lytton Strachey and therefore naturally a 
member of the Bloomsbury circle of which Fry was the artistic 
spokesman. The Grafton Galleries exhibitions had a decisive effect 
upon his painting, as, for example, The Lemon Gotkmrs (1911 , Tate 
Gallery) and StiH-LiJe (c. 1912, Courtauld Institute) shovv. A period 
in the Omega Workshops, founded by Fry in 1913, encouraged his 
decorative tendencies, which later materialized in such a work as 
Long Decoration — Dancers (1934^^ City^ Art Gallery, Birmingham). 
His finest pictures are perhaps his portraits* particularly those of 
^rs. Mollaaf! {1930, colL the ardst) and Vontssa SeU (1941, Tate 
Gallery), 

Sir Matthew Smith (1^79-19^9) w^as as indebted to Parisian 
example as were Fry and the painters around him, but his "pageant 
of grandiose and voluptuous form and sumptuous colour^— 
Augustus John^s description—was far removed from the theories of 
Bloomsbury . Smith studied at the Manchester School of Art and, 
between 1905 and 1907* at the Slade. After workir^ for a year in 
Brittany he went to Paris in 1910, and there attended a short-lived 
school run by Matisse. Smith lived alternately in France and England 
until 1939, and thereafter in England. The sharp colour oppositions 
of his early fauve manner, as in Street, Nude ui?. 1 (191^1 City 

Art Gallery, Leeds)^ gave way during a crucial period from 1921 
to 1916 to richer and more varied harmonies, while his form 
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became more opulent and his design freer^ A fine example of his 
mature stjde is Model 6 la Tloje coll. Mr. F. W, Fialliday)* 

Two major painters whose esoteric subject-matter set them rather 
apart from general trends were Stanley Spencer and Paul Nash. 

Sir Stanley studied under Tonks at the Slade be¬ 

tween 190S and 1911^ During the First World War he saw acrive 
service* mostly in Macedonia. Thereafter* with the exception of 
brief visits to Switzerland* Yugoslavia and China, he lived mainly 
in his native village of Cookham* near Maidenhead, For Spencer, 
Cookham was ^thc holy suburb of Heaven * in the sense that its 
daily life, especially as remembered from childhood* was to him 
rich in mysteries and miracles, and associated particularly w'ith 
biblical events* Tlie painting of religious subjects, inspired as much 
by Cookham as by the Bible occupied him all his life* from the 
and Eli^abeih of 1912—191^ Mrs* Bone) which* 

along with other early vvorks^ suggests that he took note of the 
current post-impressionist exhibitions in London, as well as of 
Italian primitive painting—to the Christ Prcadtlng at CooHiom 
Regatta (19^2—19591 colL Viscount A 5 lor)i w'hich w^as unfinished 
at his death. Spencer's early pictures have an intensity of religious 
feeling which he strove hard to maintain in later lifci for after the 
unique paintings in the Memorial Chapel at Buighclere (192^^93'^) 
his "divine vision* weakened and* as he confessed* began to include 
so much besides"* But his amazing powers of imagination never 
decreased. 

Paul Nash (1889-1946) also studied at the Slade* from 1910 to 
1912. At that time he made some Rossetti-like drawings in which 
faces and landscapes were combined as though in visions* Although 
he soon dispensed with this crude method of association, throughout 
his life Nash regarded landscapes as ^personalities * nature as 
animate in its own way. His experience as an official War Artist 
in 1917 and 1918 encouraged his feeling for associative landscape, 
while contact with French surrealism in the nineteen-thirties 
helped direct him towards a more precise symbolism of natural 
forms. But the latter was ultimately personal. It had its origins in 
his childhood dreams, reinforced by a variety^ of reading in English 
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merapKysical and romantic literature. A complex symboJisni especi- 
ally of vegetable life, of flight, and of the 5un and moon preoccupied 
him increasingly In the nineteen-thirties and nineteen-forties. The 
remarkable pictorial invention which matched it can be seen in 
some of his last and perhaps finest paintings: Piiicr and Afoon 
(1^3 2—1943, Tate Gallery)^ Landscape ^ the Vernal (i943it 

coll. H.Mh Queen Eliscabeth the Queen Mother) and The Eclipse of 
the Sunf ower (194^. coil, the British Council). 

The central role* and the EngUshness^ of the subject in the 
painting of Spencer and Nash placed them outside the movement 
encouraged by Fry 's ideas. Yet even Paul Nosh had for a time^ in 
a painting career that was not Avithout its false startsp attempted 
a kind of abstract painting. Not that Fty^ was an apostle of this 
painting. But logically implicit in his advocacy of the unique 
significance of plastic values Avas a theoretical justification for an 
art from which would be excluded all reference to the external 
AvorhL For such reference represented a possible interference with 
what a work of art essentially was. In fact, aJthough the abstraction 
practised just before the First World War by Wyndham Lewis did 
not survive, in the 'thirties the impulse to this kind of pinting 
reasserted itself on a far more substantial scale. Confirmed by the 
example of Continental precursors, notably Kandinsky and Mon¬ 
drian, it found many English, exponents, of whom among the first 
and most distinguished is Ben Nicholson. 

Bom in 1894, the son of Sir William Nicholson, Ben Nicholson 
studied at the Slade in 1910 and 1911, and then travelled widely in 
Europe and America. During the nineteen-twenties and early 
nineteen-thirties he pinted still-life and landscape in a semi- 
abstract manner reminiscent of Picasso and Braque. While this 
aspect of his work developed through the 'thirties and 'forties, 
becoming more personal, his meeting with Mondrian in Paris in 
193 J inspired a purer form of abstraction, seen in the severely 
geometric white and coloured 'reliefs' of the middle and late 
thirties. In these the surface of some parts of the design is raised, 
so that they are ‘constructions' rather than pintmgs in the normal 
sense. 
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NictioUon IS an abstract painter who has a natural command of 
abstraction in its purest form and whose native elegance and taste 
have made him a master. There are others who are abstract painters 
only because fashion has made them so. Not that the fashion is an 
arbitrary one. So pervasive and long-lived a manner of painting 
clearly owes its dominance to some satisfaction that it gives to the 
creative talent of our time. How compelling is its influence is well 
illustrated by the fervent conversion to It of Victor Pasmore, who 
just before the Second World War was a member, with Sir William 
Coldstream (i. 1906)^ Claude Rogers (fc. 1907)? Graham Bell 
(1907^19+3) and others, of a group known as the Euston Road 
School. The work of these men w^as a conscious attempt to fashion 
afresh a realist painting that would take cognizance both of achieve¬ 
ments^ such as tliose of the impressionists and of Sickert, that were 
being abandoned, and also of more recent preoccupations» The 
School was short-lived, but its best paintings w^ere of high distinc- 
tiou; PasmoreWhistlerian pictures of the Chiswick reach of the 
Thames on which he lived—such paintings as Thf Wave (i 939 ^ 1944 t 
coll. Sir Kenneth Clark), Tht Quirt Kfrer (i 943 -^^ 44 * 

Herbert), Cftirwlci KcucA (1943^ National Gallery of Canada, 
Ottawa), Winter Morning (1944. coll. Sir Kenneth Clark), TTpe 
Gardens ^Hammersmith (i944> coll. Mrs. Hugo Pitman)—are among 
the finest landscapes made in England in this century. Yet so fervent 
a convert to abstraction is this splendid colourist that from abstract 
paintings he has moved into the configuration of plastics. 

Strong though the attraction is of the purist ideals of abstract 
art, there are respects in which these ideals, with their repudiation 
of imagciy" and of reference to and comment on the real w^orld that 
surrounds us, are not e^ily accommodated to the English temper. 
No more were the ideals of Roger Fry. For many English painters too 
much vw left out of this gesthetic, and too much that has fed the 
English genius in poet^J^ It is not surprising that in 1919 there w^as 
founded a group of painters and sculptors—the Seven and Five 
Society (its original members comprised seven painters and five 
sculptors)—in conscious recoil from the aesthetic purism of Frj% 
Among early members were Ben Nicholson, whose subsequent 
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Abstractidn eventuallj Ji!d to the Society's change of directjon and 
demise. Frances Hodgkins, who by birth belonged to the generation 
of Sickert and Steer^ Christopher Wood^ Ivon Hitchens^ David 
Jonesj Edward Bawden, John Piper* Henry Moore* Barbara Hep- 
worth. 

Frances Hodgkins (1869-1947) was bom in New Zealand, She 
came to Europe in 1901. settling in Paris seven years later. During 
the First World War she lived in Cornwall^ and then returned to 
France* where she was affected by the work of Matisse and Derain, 
Only m 19^8* when an exhibition was held at the Claridge Gallery^ 
did her painting become well known in this collntrJ^ By that date 
she hadj after many yeans of experimentation* evolved a ver>'^ 
personal mode of seeing landscape and still-life* characterized bv a 
diffusion of formal emphasis and a ^mobility’ of colour. 

Christopher Wood (1901—19^0) attended the Academic Julian in 
Paris, and travelled w Idely in Europe and north Africa, He received 
encouragement from Picasso* whom he met first in 19231 and from 
Ben Nicholson* Within his very' short lifetime* which was ended by 
a train accident^ Wood developed a highly individual vision of 
figures in landscape* at once lyricai and sinister. The deliberately 
naive element in his Avork* and in that of some other members of 
the Seven and Five Society, was stimulated by the discovery of the 
Cornish ‘primitive' Alfred Wallis (185:^^1943), 

Although he was bom in 1893 it w-as not untit the late nineteen- 
thirties that Ivon Hitchens developed his veiy^ original view^ of 
landscape. It is characterized by the isolation of individual fomis, 
each represented by sweeping brush-strokes in a manner which has 
tended increasingly tow^ards abstraction. There is* nevertheless* 
something of Turner in the way in w'hich Hitchens organize$ oblong 
compositions. And his pictures remain richly evocative of their 
subject, most typically, the woodlands around his home in Sussex. 

In his favourite medium^ water-colour* David Jones (i. 189^) 
combines myriads of fine* unemphatic lines with fluid and opalescent 
colours. Although he paints landscape also, the theme most central 
to his w'ork (in writing as well as painting) is the mystery of Chris¬ 
tian redemption and its symbolism, of w^hich he finds echoes in 
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ni)thjology and legend* especially that of ancient Britain and of the 
classical world* A convert to Catholicism, he wa^ associated with 
Eric Gill at Ditchling and in Wales during the nineteen^twenties. 

The elegantly stydked landscapes of Edward Bawden (fc. 19*1) 
point to his training as a designer, chiefly under Paul Nash at the 
Royal College of Art from i^ 2 l to 192^, and remind one of his 
important contribution to contemporary graphic design. As well 
as a strong but subtle feeling for pattern* his water-colours are 
distinguished for their technical resource—in dealing with prob¬ 
lems in drawing and in creating a wide rang& of surface textures, 
and for their unique colour-sense p Bawden "s Fascination by the 
mechanics of his art only heightens the poetry^ of the results he 
obtains. 

Although In most respects its irresponsible claims found little 
acceptance in the relative sobriety of England, surrealism $ lucid 
and vigorous reassertion of the primacy of the pictorial image found 
a response in the imagiriation of many English painters. The first 
International Surrealist Exhibition was staged in London in 193^1 
with Andr 6 Breton and Paul Eluard, the sponsors of French sur¬ 
realism, in attendance. But there were already elements of it in 
English painting. Its role in the imagery of Paul Nash has already 
been mentioned. Among Others Edward Wadsworth, who before the 
First World War had participated in the vortieisi movement of 
Wyndham Lewis, painted sdll-lifes and seaside landscapes in which 
objects usually disassociated were incongruously juxtaposed, or in 
which isolated objects stood out from their surroundings in a 
surrealist manner* Imaginative English painters who owe more to 
Continental surrealism than to the example of their English 
contemporaries are John Armstrong (b, 1893), Edward Burra 
{■fr* a satirical explorer of the macabre, and Tnstram Hillier 

{L 

In view of the history O'f European painting since post-impression- 
ism and of English painting since the end of the First World War, it 
is clear that realist painting-—the painting of those who accept 
the validity of ‘normaP vision in the belief that the patient con¬ 
templation of appearances may disclose something of the essence of 
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things that appearances express or conceal—is an enterprise of 
partLCular difficulty for our age* But since Imaginative power 13 
one of the richest elements of our literature^ it is not to be wondered 
at that it should be an endowment of many painters also. In fact, as 
as is already apparent from the sketches of this chapter^ the present 
century has witnessed not only realists and abstractionists but artists 
w^ho accept the world of appearances as the proper subject-matter 
of a visual art but exercise the right to alter it in the interest of 
ssthetic preference of the outer eye or of a visionaiy^ imagination 
of the inner eye. 

This way of seeing—which was, of course, the way of seeing of 
earlier painters like Paul Nash—imposed itself wdth great authoritv 
in the 'thirties and during and after the Second World War. In 
chose days it was especially associated with the names of Hemy 
Moore (b* 1898), Graham Sutherland 1903) Jind John Piper 
(b, 1903)^ and the three artists were thought of os leaders of a 
nco-romantic school. Like most linkages and schools and groups of 
English artists, this one, too, vras ephemeral in character^ indeed 
diswlved under scrutiny* It was simply that three very^ gifted con¬ 
temporaries were at work. 

Moore, though as draughtsman and as sculptor passionately con¬ 
cerned with problems of form and space, was alw-ays, he has 
recorded, a humanist* But it was through the London Blitz and his 
visits to the underground shelters that hi$ humanism came to full 
consciousness* It was not until the Blithe in London that I began to 
realize how deep-rooted the Italian influence had been . . . the 
Mediterranean tradition came once more to the surface/ Since that 
time humanistic imagery , and especially that of mother and child 
and the family group, has play^ed an important prt in his work. 

Beginning his career as an etcher and engraver in the 'twenties 
Sutherland turned to painting only around 1935. His landscapes of 
that time reveal an admiration for Samuel Palmer of the visionary 
Shoreham yeara. Like Nash^s, Sutherland"? preoccupation with the 
syTTibolism of natural forms was a return to an earlier tradition, but, 
again like Nash, he %vas also indebted to surrealist Ideas* In his 
hands trees and rocks undenverit disturbing and often sinister 
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tramformations- Since those days Sutlierland has been increasingly 
affected by the School of Paris and the earlier way of seeing Has been 
sharpened : rocks, thorns and the more cruel features of nature 
become a kind of symbolism expressi ve of a pessimistic view of the 
human condition, ble ha^i also painted a small number of highly 
dramatized portraits, and is indeed the first British painter to ^pply 
with full force the contemporary idiom to the human face. 

Piper is not only a draughtsman and a painter who has practised 
abstraction and romantic topography and many variants between 
these extremes; he designs stained glass, and for the theatre. In the 
late ^thirties he w^as strongly drawn to the picturesque in English 
architecture, and his evocations of country houses, sometimes 
decaying or bombed, were notable examples of a very English 
imaginative interpretation of the real world. 

To this category of painters and draughtsmen belong David Jones, 
Ivon Hitchens, Edw^ard Bawden, for example, whose work has 
already been mentioned in these pages. To it, as artists who maintain 
the right to refashion normal appearances to emphasize what it is 
their purpose to express or communicate, belong also L. S. Lowrj 
(b. 1S87), the original and compassionate painter of Lancashire 5 
urban landscape and people, Roy de Maistre (h. 18^4)^ ^'ho has 
applied a rigorous cubist discipline to the rendering of contemporary 
and of religious subjects, Ceri Richards {fr. 19*1)^ whose imagina' 
tion has been fed by abstraction as well as by surrealism, Joseph 
Herman ( 5 . ign), William Scott {b. 1913). Lucian Freud (i. 192^) 
—to select but a few very diverse painters out of many. 

To it belongs as well Francis Bacon ( 5 . 1909), a virtually self- 
taught painter of enormous imaginative penetration whose audacious 
exercise of his sinister imaginative gifts has brought the capacity to 
use paint to such purpose that it can be a delight in itselT His 
themes are indeed the world about us, hut those a^ects of it whose 
claustrophobic horror we prefer to forget. Such is Bacon s power 
that he has affected artists who are his seniors, notably Graham 
Sutherland* 

k need hardly be said that even this brief selection of more recent 
painters listed here exhibit the most radical differences* of ain:i5 
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and of achievement, between themselves, and that to group them 
under A single category, valid though it be, is to minimke these 
differences. As I reTnarked at the beginning of thb chapter, very 
considerable diversity has been a hallmark of painting in the first 
half of the present centurj - Groupings of artists tend to be ephem¬ 
eral and to dissolve under scrutiny ^ common purposes quickly 
disappear. Indeed^ such groupings belong more to the history of art 
politics than to the history of art itself. Similarly^ for the purposes 
of art history, for the sake of a measure of clarity and order in what 
might otherwise be Confusing, and Indeed in the interests of the 
logic of attitudes to painting and the world, one can, and perhap 
must, subsume pinters under distinctions and categories. 

But on the whole English painters of the present century have 
been a series of extremely diverse individuals, and a history^ of their 
work and its development is one of extreme complexity. But it is 
also a robust history of an achievement marked by vigour and 
enterprise and originality. Even though there he no towering genius 
such a$ Constable or Turner, the present century of pinting, 
however confusing at first sight, is not inferior to any that has 
preceded it* 
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